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2 STILL NEW. ee , 6 
as new as this week's headlines and today’s U. S. and world prob- WORLD HEWS 


lems, as new as teen-agers of 1952—but built on the old tried-and- 
true values—as you'll see in our EDITORIAL PROGRAM below. IN THE LIGHT 


1. EXPLAINING THE WORLD SCENE, THROUGH 


WEEKLY SPECIAL UNIT, (see pp. 9-13) exploring one vital world or 
U.S. problem in terms of its historical, geographical, economic, and 
social roots, and its significance to American youth; with plenty of 
maps, charts, illustrations. List of 1952 unit subjects is on page 5-T. 

NEWS STORIES (see pp. 8, 14, 15, 16)—-FOUR pages of news prepared 
within a week of the time the magazine reaches your school. “What's 
Behind It” section of news items gives essential background informa- 
tion. 

BIOGRAPHIES of important people in the news. (See “Newsmakers,” 
p. 7.) 

PRO-AND-CON, SPECIAL ARTICLES and discussions (p. 17), chosen 
for their timely interest and significance to today’s problems. 


2. DEVELOPING GOOD 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, WHO 
KNOW THEIR CIVIC DUTIES—“Good Citizens at Work” gives case-his- 
tories of what youth can do and is doing to build better communities (p. 18). 


KNOW HOW THEIR GOVERNMENT WORKS—“Key” issue, “Congress at 
Work” (see next page). 


ARE PREPARING FOR WORTHWHILE JOBS—“Career Club” (p. 24)— 
featuring: (1) Blueprinting Your Career (series on how to prepare for and 
apply-for a job); (2) interviews with young workers on the job; (3) career- 
training after high school. 

HAVE STURDY MORAL VALUES—“How Would You Solve It?” (p. 29)— 
problems in every-day ethics and group responsibilities. 

CAN THINK STRAIGHT: Pro-and-con articles, discussions, quizzes, and 
problem articles stimulate logical thinking and reasoning to a conclusion. 


ARE PHYSICALLY STRONG—“How’s Your Health?” and “To Your Good 
Health” (p. 24). 


CAN MASTER THEIR PERSONAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS—“Ask Gay 
Head” (p. 28)-steen-age manners, dating, and social problems in question- 
and-answer form. 











They're NEW.. 
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‘ and ALL for YOU! 


If you've used WORLD WEEK before, you'll remember and 
welcome these old friends—each one NEW-redesigned, 
written, and edited for usefulness in the 1952-53 school year 
—each one yours without extra charge as part of your class- 
room order for WORLD WEEK. 


AMERICA VOTES 


Part 2 of Oct. 1 issue 


Published in every Presidential-election yeor 


since 1936. * 


A 32-page, separately-bound section entirely 
devoted te the procedures, problems, and issues 
of the 1952 Presidential campaign. 


KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


THE NEWS 


Oct. 22 issue 


Published every fall. 


Vital background information on U. S. and 
world affairs—a reference work useful through- 
out the school year in interpreting the kaleido- 
scope of swift-changing news events. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


Part 2 of Feb. 18, 1953, issue 


Published every other year, at opening of new 
Congress. , 

A 32-page, separately-bound section of back- 
ground information on the 83rd Congress, which 
will be chosen at the November General Election. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Summary of nominating convention ac- 
tions—biographies of nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President—party platforms 
compared—election rules and machinery— 
history of political parties—maps and charts. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Numerous maps—how the U.N. operates— 
U.S. Government organization—world trou- 
ble spots—important issues of 1952—chart 
of essential information about the nations 
of the world—social studies terms defined 


and explained. : 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
Facts about Congress—how Congress op- 
erates—how a bill becomes law—what a 
Congressman does—issues before the new 
Congress—political parties in Congress— 
lobbies and pressure groups—leaders of 


Congress—legislative terminology. 





SIX COLORS! 34 by 44 inches. Durable paper. Suitable for wall display. 


1952-53 NEWS MAP 


One will be sent to your class as soon as your con- 
firmed order for 10 or more copies of WORLD WEEK 
is received. 


This is a fully revised and up-dated version 
of the “1952 News Map of the World.” The 
main map shows the world as a whole. 
Smaller inset maps at bottom present: 


(1) over-the-pole global view of the world, 
with air distances from the U.S. 





(2) detail map of Western Europe. 


(3) U.S, states and rivers; number of 
Congressmen and electoral votes of 
each state. An entirely new map for use 
with AMERICA VOTES and CON- 


GRESS AT WORK. * REVISED AS OF SEPTEMBER 1952 


e This is the Teacher Edition of WORLD WEEK. The 

Weekly Lesson Plan begins on page 5-T. The edi- ® 
tion which students receive is found between pages 
4-T and 5-T. 
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Why Teachers Like WORLD WEEK 


(In their own words—names on request) 

“I like the way controversial subjects are handled; use of 
learning tools, such as graphs, cartoons, etc.”—Illinois. 

“I like your concentration on a unit topic.”~Wisconsin. 

“The students have been more interested in history since 
we've been using it.”—Kentucky. 

“It has been very helpful in connecting today and the past 
for World History.”—Illinois. 

“Congratulations on your NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD!” 
—Minnesota. 

“The magazine has the best material I have ever found for 
civics.”—Illinois. 

“It keeps pupils well informed about varied topics of current 
interest”—Texas. 

“OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS was splendid.”—Pennsyl- 
vania, 

“It is certainly hot off the press. Former students have 
subscriptions through me.”—New Jersey. 

“Very good helps for the teacher.”—Wisconsin. 


TEACHING HELPS IN WORLD WEEK include 


Teaching aids—As part of your order for 10 or more copies 
of WORLD WEEK, you receive without additional charge 
a desk copy of Scholastic Teacher. Aids in Scholastic 
Teacher include: lesson plans, bibliographical suggestions 
for coming articles (“Tools for Teachers”), listing of 
coming features (“What's Ahead!”). Once a month, 
Scholastic Teacher *is expanded, with many additional 
articles of interest to educators. 

Testing materials—The Student Edition contains test ma- 
terial on the weekly special unit (“Know Your World”) 
and on the news pages (“Quick Quiz on the News”). 
Near the end of each semester a four-page SEMESTER 
REVIEW TEST appears. Additional test questions and 
situations are suggested in the lesson plans. 





Announcement Regarding Next Issue 

This issue of WORLD WEEK, dated September 
17th, is the first issue of the new term. So that schools 
may receive it during the opening week of school, 
this issue is mailed about September Ist to our 
active subscription list. New orders received after 
September Ist will be serviced immediately upon 
receipt of the order. 

To provide for differentials in school opening dates 
in September, to give teachers time to ascertain the 
number of subscriptions they wish, and to avoid the 
piling up of weekly copies at the school, we are 
staggering the shipping dates of the first two issues. 
The second issue (dated September 24th) will be 
mailed in time to reach the schools September 17th 
and 18th. The third issue (dated October Ist) and 
each weekly issue thereafter wil] reach the schools 
on or before the date of issue. Thus there is a longer 
gap than usual between the first issue and the second 
issue, and between the second issue and the third 


Why Students Like WORLD. WEEK 


(In their own words—names on request) 

“Your magazine is excellent; it has a lot of information and 
some ‘fun’ articles, too.”—Oregon. 

“I think WORLD WEEK is doing a fine job in teaching 
students about the present and future.”—New York. 
“The size of type is readable. The articles completely cover 
the subject. It is always up-to-date on the news. The 
thing I like most about the stories in WORLD WEEK is 
that they always seem easier to read and understand 

than stories in newspapers.”"—New York. 

“Gay Head’s column has helped me tremendously in im- 
proving my manners and my petsonality.”"—Maine. 

“As for reporting news, my hat goes off to you. Your write 

ups on different lands are often beautifully written.”— 
Illinois. 

“Your magazine carries fine guides to good movies,”—Texas. 

“I value your pro-con debates very much because they aid 
the debates in our Speech class.”--Michigan. 

“The questions answered in ‘How's Your Health?’ are the 
ones most teen-agers need to know about.”—Alabama. 
““Know Your World,’ ‘Quick Quiz,’ and ‘How Would You 

Solve It?’ are of great interest."—New York. 

“ ‘Newsmakers’ is one of the best parts of the magazine.”— 
Oklahoma. 

“When I finish with my magazines, I always take them 
home and my mother reads them. She says no magazine 
or newspaper presents the news in such an interesting 
and educational manner.”—Indiana, 

“WORLD WEEK is a wonderful magazine; the best of its 
kind. Our teacher agrees with us.”—Maryland. 


See pages 5T—6T—7T (following bound-in copy of Stu- 
dent Edition) for lesson plans, bibliographical refer- 
ences, listing of units for coming issues. 

















This card will bring 
World Week for 
all your students 


To order WORLD WEEK please fill in and 
mail one of these cards. Tentative orders 
may be revised within three weeks after 
receipt of first issue. If you would like two 
Social Studies Achievement Keys to award 
to outstanding students, please write: ’’S. S. 
Keys” in margin of card. Please relay the 
second card to another teacher. 


Price: 55¢ per semester (15 weekly is- 
sues); $1.10 per school year (30 weekly 
issues). 
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Parker “21” Deluxe Parker “21” Custom 


ig 
mcd : - 3 
ee : = Foss With metal slip-on cap. A luxurious pen with solid Beautiful, 12K rolled gold 
Hooded point. Colors: engraving on metal cap plate cap and clip—only 
Black, Blue, Green and and clip. 4 colors. gold capped pen anywhere 
ed. near the price. 


$5.75 $7.50 $10.00 


Start off school in a breeze with one of Writing’s fun with the New “21”! You glide through schoolwork on a super- 
smooth point of Octanium, the wonderful new 8-metal alloy. Ink is specially 


these smart new Parker 21's. Smart metered to prevent skips, blurs and blots. 
What’s more, the “21” stores more ink in a new-type reservoir which you 


K i better writi "an see through. And Parker’s exclusive, full-length hooded point protects 
styling... writing features seldom c g ; g point p 
"9 against smudgy fingers. Choose your new Parker “21” for school now! 


offered at even twice the price. Also see the economy pen value of the year. . . PARKETTE—$3.50 


. 
Copr. 1952 by The Parker Pen Company 





World Week 


A Natior.al Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Sturges F. Cary, Associate Editor, World Week; 
Assistant Editors: Robert Stearns, Sarel Eimerl, 
Irving DeW. Talmodge (Foreign Affairs), Nancy 
Scandrett (Features), Arthur Knight (Movies), 
Herman Masin (Sports), William Favel (Voca- 
tional), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), Sarah 
McC. Gogman (Ptoduction Chief), William D. 
Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia 
Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Re- 
search), David J. Lane (Teacher Edition). 


G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer @ Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion @ C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service @ Agnes 
Lauvrino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISQRY BOARD, 1952-1953 

Miss Clara V. Braymer, Ceniral High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Corlie F. Dunster, Shelby High School, 
Shelby, Montana. 

Mr. Jack W. Fletcher, Tarpon Springs High 
School, Tarpon Springs, Florida 

Miss Mary S. Greene, Brooklyn High School for 
Homemoking, Brooklyn, New York. 

Dr. Sarah L. Miller, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Oscar A. Neidich, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Newsmakers 7 
Quick Look at the News. 8 
Unit: Egypt and the Moslem World 9-13 
This Summer's World News in Review... 14 
Presidential Election: tke vs. Steve... 16 
Pro-con: Abolish Nominating Co tions? 17 
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Workbook: Know Your World__ 
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Ask Gay Head 

How Would You Solve if? — 
Movie Check List 


Vocabulary: Words at Work__. 
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Now that vacation's over let's pick up 


where we left off last May and see what 
else we can learn about life imsurance. 


In those earlier letters, you 
remember, I told you how life insurance 
helps you get started in any career 
and how you save money all through life 
by starting a program while you're 
young. But there's another reason — 
a big one, too — for starting while 
you're young. 


While you're young and healthy, it's 
hard to realize that an accident or 
sudden illness might disqualify you 
forever from being insured. Yet it 
happens to a quarter of a million people 
every year, many of them no older than 
you. And believe me, Jerry, it's tough 
to go through life without insurance. 

I? you marry, you'll have no way to 
protect your wife and children — except 
your savings. If you buy a home, or a 
business, you'll worry every minute 
until it's paid for — because there'll 
be no fund to take care of debts you 
might leave behind. 


So play it safe, Jerry. Don’t put off 
building your life insurance program. 
You can't lose the insurance you get 
now — and never again will it cost 
you so little. 


~ 











Affectionately, 


Kad 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


in 18645 


ANSURANCE COMPANY = GQRGANIZED 
300 SROAOWAY, NEWREK, NOW sEaSEY 





School Days 


' bring big times 


for Snapshots 


Get snaps of your chums, the big games. 
Snaps for your own book—snaps for 
the yearbook. You'll get shots you don’t 
want to miss. It’s easy with any of 
these top-flight Kodak Cameras. 


if you like a smart reflex-type camera, here’s the Kodak 
Duafiex II. It performs like big money, but doesn’t 
cost much—only $22.30 with focusing Kodar Lens, 
$14.50 with fixed focus Kodet Lens. The hooded finder 
shows what you’re snapping, big and clear. The new 
exposure plate on the focusing model tells how to set 
the lens for existing light. For snapshots at night the 
accessory flasholder ($3.00) clips on the side. The 
Kodak Duafiex II takes 12 exposures 244 in. square on 
Kodak 620 Film. Kodacolor, too. 


Simplest of all cameras to usé is the box-type such as 
the Brownie Hawkeye. ‘This is the champ of all 


Brownies with an oversize viewfinder and a shutter 
synchronized for flash. It’s light, handy, and quick to 
get into action. Takes 12 negatives 214 in. square on 
Kodak 620 Films—black-and-white and color. Costs 
only $7.20—F lasholder, $3.39. 


Miniature, eye-level cameras are very popular—espe- 
cially the Kodak Pony 828. It has a 1/200th shutter 
for fast action shots and a Kodak Anaston //4.5 
Lumenized Lens. It takes fine color pictures on either 
Kodachrome or Kodacolor Film, and sharp, clear 
black-and-white negatives—uses 8 exposure Kodak 
828 Films. Kodak Pony 828 Camera, $31.15. Kodak 
Pony 135 Camera (takes 20- or 36-exposure film mag- 
azines) $35.75. Kodak Flasholder with guard, $10.55. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
Prices include Federal Tax, 


and are subject to change 
without notice, 
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There’s nothing like 
giving folks what they want 


Among things expected at a picnic 
is ice-cold Coca-Cola. Good way to take 
Coke along is in the picnic cooler. 


Good way to buy it for picnics is by the case. 


ti 


COPYRIGHT 1982, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 








WHAT A ROUGH SPOT. 
EXAMS TOMORROW AND 
NOT-ENOUGH PEP TO 
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THEN ILL REALLY TACKLE SEE WHAT THE OTHER! If CANT SEEM TO BUCKLE DOWN, 
< GUYS ARE DOING. | ADDYA THINK 2 





AH, A GOOD SNOOZE... STILL BEAT / BETTER \ YEH, JIM, IM PRETTY LOW. 
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HAVENT CRACKED \(//_\. 7 IM CHIQUITA BANANA 
A BOOK. WISH I A) AND IVE COME TO SAY 
HAD JUST A LITTLE ;, A BANANA M/LK SHAKE } 00 YOU 
ENERGY / WILL HELP YOU OUT TODAY/ KNOW. 1 
yp FEEL BETTER 
ALREADY, 





























THANKS, || 5 REMEMBER, MY BANANA MILK SHAKES ARE 
IQUITA'S ~\MISS JONES.. ‘ NUTRITIOUS AS WELL AS DELICIOUS, 
BANANA MILK SHAKE) AND THANKS| | “Si ; 
RATES "A" WITH TO. YOU TOO, > 
ME, TOO / CHIQUITA / CHIQUITA’S 
: 4 Ny te Banana Milk Shake 
ees a 
PEN + 7 ee sist 
c~, A ° and ice cream, if 
; 
<>. 
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By ~ 
desired. Mix 
a Serve immediately. Makes 1 tall 
\ or 2 smaller drinks. 
A, 
ca SY ae \ 


© Use fully ripe banana . . . peel well flecked with brown. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, Now York 6 
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Two Teen-Age Kings 


PROM the halls of Harrow (a 
famed English school) to the 
thrones of two Arab kingdoms: 
that’s the destiny of the two boys 
at left in the photo above. They are 
Hussein I, new king of Jordan 
(left), and Faisal Il, king of Iraq 
(standing next to Hussein), 

The boys, both 17 years old and 
cousins, are standing with class- 
mates at Harrow. They are wearing 
the traditional Harrow hat (called a 
“boater”). Both will take over their 
royal duties next spring, when they 
reach the age of 18. At present Re- 
gency Councils carry out the official 
duties of the king in both Iraq and 
Jordan. 

Hussein and Faisal belong to the 
Hashemite family, a leading royal 
dynasty of the Middle East. Many 
leaders in both Iraq and Jordan 
hope to unite these two Hashemite 
kingdoms into one country. 

The Hashemites claim to be di- 
rect descendants of the prophet 
Mohammed, founder of the Moslem 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page.30. 





religion. Most of the people of the 
Middle East are Moslems. 

Faisal was put on the throne of 
Iraq when he was four years old, 
in 1939. In that year his father, King 
Ghazi, died in an auto crash. 


HUSSEIN OF JORDAN 


Hussein's rise to the throne ‘came 
only last month. It followed a year 
of turmoil] in Jordan. In July, 1951, 
an assassin shot down King Abdul- 
lah of Jordan, 

Abdullah’s eldest son, Talal, who 
had been under treatment for men- 
tal illness, became king. 

There were reports that Talal 
sometimes flew into violent rages. 
Last month Jordan’s Parliament de- 
cided that he was mentally unfit to 
rule. Parliament removed him as 
king and proclaimed his son, Hus- 
sein, as the new ruler. 

Hussein was in Switzerland with 
his mother, on summer holiday from 
Harrow, when he got the news of 
his new job. 

Hussein is a youth with a ready 
smile. He likes a good joke—and 


International News photo 
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Italian spaghetti. He is fond of 
riding horses and driving cars. 


WORLD WEEK MEETS FAISAL 


“I danced my first American 
square dance—the Virginia reel—on 
the ship coming to the U. S.,” King 
Faisal told Bob Stearns, our World 
Week reporter, last month. Bob in- 
terviewed him on his arrival in New 
York City for a five-week tour of the 
U. S. 

“I've wanted to try square-danc- 
ing ever since I saw photos of 
Princess Elizabeth of Britain and her 
husband doing it on their trip to 
Canada not long ago. It was great 
fun!” said Faisal. 

Beside him at the interview sat 
Iraqi government aides, secretaries, 
official guides of the U. S. State De- 
partment. Agents of the U. S. Secret 
Service stood watchfully in the back- 
ground. It’s their duty to protect the 
young king while on tour in the U. S. 

“T'll see my first game of American 
baseball tomorrow,” Faisal said. “It’s 
the Giants versus the Dodgers at 
Ebbets Field in Brooklyn.” Then 
the king said, with a twinkle in his 
keen brown eyes: “The Dodgers are 
one of the most important teams, are 
they not?” 

“Why did Your Majesty come to 
the U. S.?” 

“I hope my official visit will help 
cement the friendship of our two 
nations,” said the king. “I came to 
find out what American methods we 
in Iraq may be able to use in build- 
ing a modern. nation.” 

Faisal said he wanted to see 
water-control and irrigation projects 
—especially in the southwestern 
U. S., a region which, like Iraq, is 
hot and dry. 

Iraq plans to use the waters of 
its two mighty rivers, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, to make the surround- 
ing desert bloom. Money for the 
water-control projects will come 
from Iraq’s huge oil income. U. S., 
British, and other foreign companies 
pay the government of Iraq millions 
of dollars yearly for the right to 
use Iraq's oil. 

“What does Your Majesty think 
of teen-age ‘dating’?” our reporter 
asked. 

Faisal answered politely in his 
English accent: “I don’t know much 
about it, really.” 


See unit, pages 9-13, for more on Moslem 
lands of the Middle East. 
















Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Mossadegh becomes Iran’s 
dictator (p. 9). Army chases King (now ex-king) 
Farouk out of Egypt (p. 13). Stevenson and Eisenhower 
are Presidential nominees (p. 16). NEWS MAP (pp. 
14-15)—Eva Peron dies, Acheson visits Brazil, “apar- 
theid” upsets South Africa, Puerto Rico becomes “com- 
monwealth,” West Germany nears independence, Schu- 
man Plan goes into operation, South Korea elects Rhee. 


CANADA’‘S URANIUM RUSH: “In © .d’s day, it 
was gold, but that’s secortdary stuff now ~ .¢ stuff we'll 
get out of the ground now may change the whole 
world.” That’s John Oliver, 19, of Kirkland Lake, Can- 
ada, talking. His father was a gold prospector years 
ago. But the “stuff” John is looking for is uranium, the 
raw material for atomic energy. John was the second 
man to file a claim as the world’s first big “uranium rush” 
opened at 8 a.m. August 4. About 1,000 claims were 
filed at a brand-new town hopefully named “Uranium 
City.” But there was none of the violence and feverish 
excitement that marked California “gold rush” days a 
century ago. The Canadian government told prospec- 
tors, in effect: “There's uranium—nobody knows how 
much—north of Lake Athabasca in northwest Saskatche- 
wan. You can stake out 1,500-foot-square’ plots where 
youll have the sole right to dig for uranium. If you 
find any, you must sell it to the government.” 


Wide World photo 
ALOHA FOR ACHESON AT ANZUS: U. S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson managed to look dignified even when draped 
with Hawaiian flower wreaths and confronted with a hula 
dancer. It happened at the ANZUS (Australia-New Zealand- 
U. S$.) conference in Hawaii last month (see p. 14). After the 
meeting Acheson punned: “All the Anzus came out right.” 


Bethlehem Steel Co 


BRIDGING THE BAY: Motorists on U. S. Route 50 
used to spend 40 minutes on a ferry boat—plus hours 
waiting for the boat on summer weekends — to get 
across Chesapeake Bay. Now they can drive oves in six 
minutes. They take the newly-opened Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, about 25 miles east of Washington, D. C. It’s 
the world’s third-longest over-water span bridge. (The 
seven-mile Oakland Bay Bridge over San Francisco Bay 
and the 4%-mile bridge over the James River at Newport 
News, Va., are longer.) The Chesapeake Bridge is 4.35 
miles long over water; 7.73 miles long counting ap- 
proaches; cost $45,000,000; and took three and a half 
years to build. Notice the sweeping curve. That's to re- 
duce danger to shipping, by having the 1,600-foot-long 
suspension span placed at right angles to the main ship 
channel. The biggest vessels afloat can sail under this 
186-foot-high span. The new bridge, first to be built 
across the bay, will make it easier to get to and from 
the rather isolated “eastern shore” of Maryland. The 
bridge is also part of a New York-to-Washington ex- 
pressway that by-passes all large cities. Another great 
engineering project completed this summer: the 51-mile 
Gulf Freeway from Galveston to Houston, Texas—the 
longest toll-free superhighway built in the nation since 
World War II ended. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

FAST-GROWING MR. ATOM—Uncle Sam has put up 
five billion dollars for four giant atomic energy factories 
already built or under construction. Last month a billion 
more was set aside for a fifth atom plant. It will be on a 
6,500-acre site along the Ohio River, near Portsmouth, 
Ohio. The Ohio plant will permit the Government to 
meet its goals in atomic weapon production four or five 
years sooner—and may hasten use of atomic power for 
peacetime purposes. 


ENDQUOTE: Avery Brundage of Chicago, IIL, first 
non-European to head the International Olympic Com- 
mittee (which runs the Olympic Games—see page 26) 
in his speech as he took office last month: “The whole 
world is sick—for only one reason, and that is lack of 
fair play and sportsmanship in human relations. Such 
things are essential in sports.” 
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OUR STAKE IN THE MOSLEM WORLD: Rich prizes await Russia 
if she could overrun the Middle East and North Africa: oil 


Quake Zone 


“{ QUAKE ZONE.” 

That's what scientists call a 
region where earthquakes often tear 
and heave the earth. 

There are “human earthquake 
zones,” too—regions constantly churn- 
ing with restlessness and riot and 
revolt. One is the ribbon of Moslem 
lands across\North Africa and south- 
ern Asia. 

Here governments live in dread of 
mobs (like those which tore apart 
Egypt's capital, Cairo, last January 
(see page 13) and killed 500 people 
in Iran in July). Leaders are at the 
mercy of assassins (who in the past 
18 months have slain the king of 
Jordan and high-ranking politicians 
in Pakistan, Lebanon, and Iran). 

This summer a new wave of 
“earthquake shocks” wrenched the 
Moslem world. 

—TUNISIA: Natives hurled bombs 
at their French rulers and shouted 
for the U. N. to he!p them get self- 
government. 

—IRAN: The shah (king) fired his 
prime minister, the aged but fiery 
Mohammed Mossadegh. Mossadegh 


Map for World Week by Robert Winslow 


and cotton, vital shipping rovtes and military bases, and 
invasion routes that lead into the heart of Western Europe. 


lran and Egypt upheavals jolt restless Moslem World 


is the people’s idol, because his gov- 
ernment last year seized the British- 
owned oil industry of Iran. After 
three days of bloody riots, the shah 
gave in. He reappointed Mossadegh 
prime minister and gave him what 
he wanted—control of the army. 
Then Parliament gave Mossadegh 
the right to make the laws for six 
months. So the world has a new dic- 
tator. 
—EGYPT: A general seized the gov- 
ernment (see page 13). 

What’s behind this restlessness in 
the Moslem world? 


1. AWAKENING 

For centuries most people in Mos- 
lem lands have known only back- 
breaking toil and grinding poverty. 
Few but the rich could read or write, 
or knew anything about the outside 
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world. Today Moslem peoples are 
getting their first look at modern 
schools and tools. Modern ideas are 
bursting among them like bombs. 
Reforms aimed at giving the people a 
better living are just getting started. 

Suppose you were a poor, landless 
farmer in a Moslem land. Wouldn't 
you be wondering: “Why should a 
few families own most of the good 
land?” Do you see how the sudden 
awakening of Moslem lands has 
stirred discontent among the people? 
Communists are trying to win fol- 


‘ lowers among these people. 


2. NATIONALISM 


For centuries foreigners ruled 
most Moslem lands. Many Moslem 
countries have gained freedoni only 
in the past 20 or 30 years. A few 
(mostly in North Africa) are still 
under foreign control. 

Suppose some foreign conquexpr 
occupied the United States. Suppose 
we Americans fought back and freed 
ourselves. Probably many Americans 
would still hate the land that had 
conquered us. (Turn page) 





Does that help you understandsthe 
violent mixture of feelings which 
makes up the Moslem variety of 
“nationalism”? It is partly a patriotic 
love of their own country. It is partly 
hatred of foreigners. The chief tar- 
gets of Moslem hatred are Britain 
and France, former rulers of most of 
the Moslem world. The U. S. some- 
times is a target, too, because we are 
friends of France and Britain. 

Many Moslems want to be friends 
with the Western nations. But the 
wild fanatics of nationalism are dan- 
gerous because they can often stir up 
anger among mobs of ignorant 


In Iran, the quarrel is about oil. 
Iran grabbed control of British- 
owned oil fields there last year. The 
British still claim ownership. (This 
summer the World Court said it 
didn’t have power to decide this dis- 
pute. ) Meanwhile, for lack of trained 
oil workers, Iran can’t keep produc- 
tion going. So far, nobody will buy 
Iran’s oil. 

Egypt's particular grudge is 
against Britain, too (see pp. 12-13). 

There’s another big piece of un- 
finished business. This is the Arab 
nations’ war with their new neighbor, 
the Jewish nation of Israel. The U.N. 
arranged an armistice in 1948, after 
Israel had thrown back al! attacks. 
The Arab League (Egypt, Syria, Le- 
banon, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen) refuses to make peace. 
The Arabs claim the U. S. favored 
Israel. They want Israel and the 
U. N. to take care of the thousands 
of Arab refugees who fled from Israel 
during the war. 


3. COMMUNISM 

The free world needs Moslem help 
to keep communism from spilling 
over into southern Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. The Moslem countries need 
help. They are too weak to stop a 
Communist invasion. 

The U. S. and North Atlantic Pact 
countries want to knit Egypt and its 
neighbors into our plans for defend- 
ing the Mediterranean area aganist 
communism. Two Moslem nations, 
Turkey and Libya, are cooperating 
with these plans. If Egypt would 
help, other Arab League nations 
“would probably join in, too. 

But Egypt, largest and most pow- 
erful of the League members, refuses 
to work with the Western group. 

Let's take a closer look at Egypt, 
the “key to the Middle East.” 


An American Meets the 
Fellahs of the Nile 


To help Egypt's fellahs out of the 
problems described in this article, the 
U. S. and Egypt signed a Point Four 
agreement this spring. Under it, the 
U. S. will supply equipment and expert 
advice intended to help Egyptians grow 
more food and live healthier and more 
comfortable lives. This article, by Ralph 
S. Yohe, editor of the Prairie Farmer 
magazine, originally appeared in For- 
eign Agriculture, a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture publication. 


AKHT was a minor official at the 

court of the pharaoh around 
1400 B. C. In the spring, laborers 
plowed his fields with oxen hitched 
to crude wooden plows, or turned 
the rich Nile-made soil with heavy 
hoes. Others crushed clods with 
hammers and broadcast wheat over 
the fields by hand. At night they 
walked in groups back along the 
irrigation ditch to their small one or 
two rooms in the crowded village, 
made of sun-dried brick. 

When Nakht died, artists painted 
these scenes on his tomb. 

Where American archaeologists 
recently found the tomb of Nakht, 
the small farming village of El- 
Qurna now stands. In the spring the 
farmers of El-Qurna go out to the 
irrigated fields nearby to turn the 
rich soil with crude wooden plows 
hitched to oxen, or by hand with 
heavy iron hoes. They broadcast the 
wheat by hand. In the evening they 
return in groups, along the irrigation 
ditch, to their one or two small 
rooms*in the mud village of El- 
Qurna, Farm life in Egypt seems to 
be frozen to the pattern of the pic- 
tures that I saw painted on the tomb 
of the ancient landlord Nakht, who 
lived more than a hundred genera- 
tions of farmers ago. 

One of many reasons for this un- 
changing pattern is that there are 
too many people on too few acres. 


UNIT ON EGYPT 


Most of Egypt is a desert, across 
which threads a narrow ribbon of 
green—the rich, irrigated Nile Valley. 
In this intensely farmed valley, that 
makes up a mere 2% per cent of the 
land of Egypt, live nearly 20 million 
people, This is one of the most 
densely populated regions of the 
world. From 1,500 to 2,000 people 
live on every square mile. About 70 
per cent of these people live the 
lives of farmers (fellahs ). They tend, 
with nearly unbelievable care, three 
crops each year of vegetables, grain, 
cotton, and clover. 

A few miles out of Cairo, I visited 
one of these farm villages, Sendion. 
Like most farm villages, it is a thick 
cluster of houses crowded up against 
an irrigation ditch. 


A WEAVING FACTORY 


We headed up the narrow dirt 
street, hemmed in by _ two-story 
adobe houses, past women selling 
roasted peanuts. We stopped at the 
local weaving factory. Here village 
men sat at some 20 handlooms weav- 
ing cotton cloth. One man weaves 
about 12 feet a day and earns around 
40 cents, considerably more than he 
would earn as a field hand. 

We walked through a door in a 
mud wall into the small garden court 
of the local beekeeper. There was a 
large dome-shaped pigeon roost on 
one of the buildings next to the 
court. | supposed that he kept the 
pigeons for meat, since I had seen 
women selling squabs in the market 
streets of some of the towns. But he 
told me that he kept them for the 
rich manure they make, which he 
sells to farmers for their land. 

Nitrogen fertilizer must be used to 
keep up the high fertility of the soil. 
Every bit of manure is carefully 
saved. In addition, Egypt imports 
around 600,000 tons of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer a year. 

Nowhere in the world can you see 
more clearly the importance of water 
than along the irrigation ditches of 
Egypt. These ditches are the fellah’s 
only defense against the encroaching 
desert. They carry water to irrigate 
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his fields. Here he brings his live- 
stock to water. Here his wife washes 
the few clothes belonging to the 
family or scours her few cooking 
pots and pans. Frequently during the 
day, the fellah lies on his stomach 
to drink from the ditch. Here in the 
evening he bathes himself. 

We passed a small orange grove 
and plots of broadbeans on our way 
to see a group of water buffalo 
herded out in a field of clover. 
Highly adapted to the hot climate of 
Egypt and immune to many pests 
and diseases, the water buffalo fur- 
nishes the farmer with power, meat, 
and milk. But only the better-than- 
average farmer in Egypt owns any 
livestock. And then he generally 
owns no more than a buffalo or a 
cow, a donkey, a few chickens, and 
one or two sheep or goats. * 

With the pride of farmers every- 
where, the villagers showed me their 
new buffalo bull from the govern- 
ment breeding station. The Egyptian 
government has developed some 
very good high-milk-producing 
strains of water buffalo. 

As we walked along, we saw a 
man measuring off his clover with a 
long measuring cane pole, just like 
the measuring sticks I saw painted 
on the walls in the ,tombs of the 
kings of ancient Egypt. His field was 
very small, as are most fields in 
Egypt. More land is the big need 
of most Egyptian farmers. Three- 
fourths of them are tenants. More 
than half of the cultivated land is in 
big estates, and 95 per cent of all 
landowners have five acres or less. 
Estimates place the amount of land 
needed for a family to earn a decent 
standard of living at 4 to 5 acres. 


HEALTH CENTER 

On the way back to the car, we 
passed the government's modern new 
health center. Designed to teach the 
villagers simple sanitation and hy- 
giene, the center has also taught the 
farmers the valne of improved crop 
varieties and better farming methods. 
Sendion is one of 125 such centers 
that the government hopes to estab- 
lish in more than 1,000 villages. 

In sharp contrast to the primitive 
methods of agriculture on the land 
is the Ministry of Agriculture, with 
its up-to-date experiment stations. 
Lacking so far has been.an elemen- 
tary education system to equip the 
farmer with the knowledge gained 
in the experiment stations. 








In Egypt, Water Means Life 





Ewing Galloway photo 
Water lies close to the surface in the Nile Valley. With this shadoof, + 
the fellah dips into a well. The lump of mud (right) is a counterweight to 
raise the water. Farmer swings bucket over to dump in his irrigation ditch. 





Wide World photo 


This fig-tree farm gets plenty of water, pumped from a r.earby ‘canal. Man at 
left is closing main ditch with mud wall. Man at righ’ is digging new ditch. 





Combine photo 


Sailing ships like these are “trucks” on the Nile “water highway.” Tall sails 
catch winds that blow across tops of cliffs, which are often close to Nile. 





The army takes over the land of the Pharaohs 


Egypt... 
What 
Now? 


‘S.ORTY centuries look down upon 
you.” 

So spoke the French general Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to his troops, as they 
stood in the shadow of Egypt's pyra- 
mids. (French forces occupied Egypt 
from 1798 to 1801.) 

Napoleon’s arithmetic wasn't so 
good. The pyramids were built near- 
ly 50 centuries ago. But he had the 
right idea. He stood in awe at the 
ancient glories of Egypt. 

Luckily for mankind, the dry des- 
ert air of Egypt has preserved many 
of these ancient glories from decay. 
Egypt is a sort of open-air museum. 
Here travelers marve) at tombs and 
temples, statues and writings, made 
in days when most of the human 
race were still savages. 

For the first half of her 50 or more 
centuries, Egypt was a proud, free, 
and mighty land. For the second half 
of her 50 centuries, Egypt has lived 
mostly under foreign rule. 

The patient fellah (Egyptian 
farmer) cared little. Whoever ruled, 
the fellah had to toil as before. 

But the humiliation of foreign rule 
has burned deep into the minds of 
the “upper crust” of Egyptian soci- 
ety: landlords, merchants, students. 

Today their anger focuses on the 
latest of Egypt's long line of foreign 
masters—Britain. Actually, the British 
weren't masters of Egypt for long— 
a mere 40 years or so, up to 1922. 
Egypt has been an independent na- 
tion for the past 30 years. But many 
Egyptians still fly into a fury at the 
last lingering traces of British power. 
Britain still controls the Suez Canal 
region and the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. 


Ewing Galloway photo 


Schoolboys in Port Said, city at north end of Suez Canal. 


How the British Got In— 
and Got Out 


For hundreds of years Egypt be- 
longed to the Turkish empire. In 
1805 an adventurer from Albania, 
Mehemet Ali, grabbed control of 
Egypt's government. He made the 
country practically independent of 
Turkey. 

His grandson, Ismail, became ruler 
in 1863. Ismail was a spendthift, 
always in debt. He borrowed great 
sums from British and French bank- 
ers. Egypt's previous ruler had 
bought nearly half the shares in the 
company which completed the Suez 
Canal in 1869. To raise money, Is- 
mail sold this stock to the British 
government. 

To be sure of getting their money 
back, British and French owners of 
Egyptian bonds took charge of tax 
collections and other money-raising 
activities of the: Egyptian govern- 
ment. Egyptians were angry to see 
foreigners getting more and more 
control of their country. In 1882, a 
revolt broke out. Its aim was to drive 
British and other foreigners out of 
Egypt. A British army overwhelmed 
the rebels and occupied Egypt. 

Here are three main steps . on 
Egypt's road to freedom: 

l. In 1914 Britain declared Egypt 
free from the Turkish empire—and 
under British “protection” and con- 


trol. The British allowed Egyptians 
to elect a national legislature. A po- 
litical party known as the Wafd won 
many seats in the new legislature. 
The Wafd party demanded that 
Britain free Egypt. Anti-British riots 
and disorders flared up. “Get out, 
British!” cried Egyptian patriots, 
“Egypt for the Egyptians!” 

2. In 1922 Britain announced that 
Egypt was an independent nation. 
But Britain kept the right to have 
troops in Egypt. 

3. In 1936 Britain and Egypt 
signed a treaty. Britain agreed to 
withdraw its troops from all of Egypt 
except thé Suez Canal zone. It was 
also agreed that Britain and Egypt 
should continue to be joint rulers of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. British 
and Egyptian forces had occupied 
the Sudan in 1899. The treaty was to 
expire in 1956. 


How Egypt Wages War 
on Ancient Enemies 


What kind of a country are the 
Egyptians trying to build? Egypt is 
wrestling with three arvrient enemies. 

IGNORANCE: Egypt in 1922 had 
almost no public schools. Youths got 
their education mainly in schools run 
by Moslem priests. Since then the 
government has built more than 
5,500 public schools. But Egypt still 
hasn't enough to go around. Only 











half the children of grade school age 
go to school. Only one Egyptian in 
five can read and write. 

DISEASE: In 1922 Egypt had 
fewer than 2,000 doctors and enough 
hospitals to handle only 8,500 pa- 
tients. Today Egypt-has about 4,500 
doctors and 35,000 hospital beds. 
But that’s just a start in the fight for 
good health. Egypt's death rate is 
three times higher than that of the 
U. S. Three of every four Egyptians 
are suffering from disease. 

POVERTY: Egyptians are among 
the poorest people in the world. The 
government has encouraged the 
opening of new factories to provide 
more jobs. Since 1922 the number 
of industrial workers in Egypt has 
doubled (to 500,000). The British 
built huge irrigation works, such as 
the Aswan Dam, biggest dam in 
Africa. Egypt’s government is work- 
ing on a plan to increase irrigated 
land by one fourth in 25 years. Gov- 
ernment information centers teach 
farmers how to grow more food. But 
the average income of an Egyptian 
fellah is still only $6 a month. 

So far, Egypt hasn’t won any of 
its three big wars for a better life. 
Recently Egypt has lost another kind 
of war—a shooting war against Israel 
(see p. 10). 

Their army's fumbles and defeats 
shocked Egyptians. They blamed 
politicians and generals who (so 
was claimed) made fortunes by sell- 
. ing the army no-good supplies and 
equipment. Egypt's pride was hurt. 

The government hoped to soothe 
hurt feelings by a victory on another 
front—the British front. For several 
years Egypt had been asking that 
Britain change the 1936 treaty. Egypt 
wanted Britain to take her troops out 
of the Suez Canal zone and give 
Egypt sole control of the Sudan. 

The British were ready to get out 
of Suez—IF Egypt joined the West- 
ern nations in a plan for defense of 
the Middle East. As for the Sudan, 
the British said the Sudanese them- 
selves must decide their future. 

Egypt answered by tearing up the 
1936 treaty. Last year the Egyptian 
government declared the treaty was 
ended. King Farouk was proclaimed 
“King of Egypt and the Sudan.” 
Egypt refused to join in the Middle 
East defense program. 

Egyptian mobs attacked the Brit- 
ish along the Suez Canal. Britain sent 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 30. 


in more troops and drove out the 
rioters. In January the mob turned 
on British citizens and other foreign- 
ers in Cairo. “Down with Britain! 
Down with the U. S.! Long live 
Russia, friend of Egypt!” shouted the 
rioters as they burned and destroyed 
great sections of Egypt's capital and 
murdered a number of foreigners. 
High school students were among 
the rioters. 


How a King Was Driven 
from His Throne 


There are three “centers of power” 
in Egypt. 

One is the Wafd party, the only 
well organized political party. It 
controlled the cabinet and _parlia- 
ment when Egypt tried and failed 
to get the Suez and the Sudan from 
Britain. It was in power when the 
mob wrecked Cairo. 

The second “great: power” in 
Egypt's politics is the king. After the 
Cairo riots, he fired the Wafd gov- 
ernment for failing to keep order. 
He appointed a new prime minister. 

The third “great power” is the 
army. General Mohammed Naguib 
Bey is a thrice-wounded hero of the 


war with Israel. This summer he 
proclaimed himself head ot the army 
and seized government control. 

“Corruption and bribery are the 
main reasons for trouble in Egypt,” 
he declared over the radio. He or- 
dered King Farouk to appoint a new 
prime minister, Aly Maher. The new 
government told Farouk: “Get out of 
the country.” Farouk’s baby son, 
Fuad—l1th in the line of monarchs 
founded by Mehemet Ali—was pro- 
claimed king. A Regency Council 
will carry out his royal duties until 
he becomes_18. 

“Egypt, what now?” asks a curious 
world. 

Can Egypt's new rulers keep con- 
trol? Will Egypt get a democratic 
government? ( Election of a new par- 
liament is planned for next Febru- 
ary.) Will the new government be 
more willing than the old to join in 
defending the free world against 
communism? Can Naguib and Aly 
Maher arrange a settlement of the 
Suez-Sudan dispute? And what about 
Egypt's eternal problems of igno- 
rance, disease, and poverty? Will the 
new masters of Egypt succeed 
against these enemies? (The army 
wants large land-holdings divided up 
among poor farmers. ) 

Meanwhile ex-king Farouk and 
his family went to Italy, (They plan 
to go to the U. S. later.) “Do you 
have any message for Egypt's new 
rulers?” a reporter asked. “I wish 
them luck,” replied Farouk, “because 
they will need it.” 


Three Promoted, Two Demoted 
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United Press photos 


Left photo: Aly Maher, new premier (left) and Gen. Mohammed Naguib, army chief. 
Right photo: Ex-king (now Prince) Farouk and his wife, the 18-year-old ex-queen 
Narriman, with their son, Egypt's new king, Ahmed Fuad Ii, now eight months old. 








This Summer’s WORLD 


It's Stevenson vs. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent (see p. 16). 

Now, passenger liner United States broke THE SCHUMAN PLAN went into operation. This provides 
transatlantic speed record;’ helicopters international control over the cogl and steel industries of 
flew Atlantic for first time (broken lines West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
on map mark routes). Luxemburg. The same six nations drew up a treaty to create 





Eight-week steel strike ended. Effects of a “European Army” as part of the North Atlantic Treaty 
this “worst production stoppage in Organization forces. Political union of Western Europe is 
American history” may be felt for a also an aim of the treaty. Will parliaments of the six nations 

ratify the treaty? (See unit next week on European unity.) 











year. 
Drought killed a billion dollar’s worth of 
in the South and New England. | 


Food and living costs hit new highs. 
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MEXICO chose a new presi- 
dent, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 
Not a single shot was fired 
on election day—something 
that never happened before 
in Mexican history. Some 
worry remained that General 
Henriquez Guzman, one de- 
feated. candidate, might try 
an uprising before Inaugura- 
tion Day, Dec. 1. 














ANZUS is a brand-new word made of the 
initials of Australia, New Zealand, and 
United States. These three “Pacific Pact” 
partners met in Hawaii to take first steps 
in arranging a Pacific defense program. 











PUERTO RICO celebrated 
July 25 by raising its own 
flag (see map). Island is now 
a “commonwealth,” linked 
to U. S., but with wide pow- 
ers of self-government. 








ARGENTINA mourned the death from cancer of Eva Peron, 
wife of dictator-president Juan Peron. By lavish charity and by 
helping put through social welfare and labor laws, she won the 
loyalty (and votes) of women and workers for the Peron govern- 
BRAZIL welcomed VU. 8. Secretary of ment. Will they remain true to Peron now that “Evita” is gone? 
State Dean Acheson. This good-will visit Meanwhile, “hard times” deepened in Argentina. This rich “land 
helped soothe Latin Americans’ fears of the pampas,” long a leading food-producing and food-export- 
that Uncle Sam is neglecting them, while ing nation, now has to buy wheat from abroad, has “meatless 
days” by government order, and is also short of corn. 


giving large aid to Europe and Asie. 
: TY aR 
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WEST GERMANY will get almost full independence under 
a “peace contract” designed to bring West German troops 
into the “European Army.” Britain and the U. S. have ratified 
this agreement. The Western Big Three (U. S., Britain, and 
France) refused Russian demands to confer on reuniting 
Germany. But they agreed to discuss whether free elections 
are possible now throughout Germany—including Commu- 
nist-held East Germany. (Unit on Germany in Oct. 1 issue.) 








































| EGYPT IRAN 
(see unit, pp. 9-13) 

















KOREA 
(1) THE WAR: Fighting is getting fiercer. 
For nearly 27 months the United Nations 
has been battling North Korean and Chi- 
nese Communists who invaded South Ko- 
rea. The battle line (across the middle of 
Korea ) hasn’t changed much in over a year. 
But recent local battles have been bitter 
and bloody. The U. N. has begun heavy 
bombing of North Korean supply points. 
Will this kind of pressure help persuade 
the Communists to make peace? 
(2) THE TRUCE TALKS: They're not 
getting anywhere, after more than a year. 
The chief dispute is still about exchange of 
prisoners. The Communists hold about 12,- 
000 U. N. troops as prisoners. The U. N. 
has 170,000 prisoners. More than half say 
they'll resist being sent back to Communist 
lines. The U. N. refuses to turn these men 
over to the Communists, who insist that 
all prisoners be “repatriated.” Riots in pris- 
oner camps on Koje Island, off South Ko- 
rea, forced the U. N. to break up big camps 
into many small ones. 
(3) SOUTH KOREA: The original con- 
stitution of the Republic of Korea called 
for the National Assembly (legislature) to 
elect the president. Retiring President 
Syngman Rhee demanded that the people 
be allowed to elect the president. The As- 
sembly passed the amendment—after Rhee 
had some lawmakers arrested and put the 
temporary capital, Pusan, under army rule. 
The 77-year-old Rhee was overwhelmingly 
elected president. (Coming: Korea unit.) J 














UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA seethed with unrest over laws 
passed to carry out the “apartheid” program of Premier Daniel 
Malan. This program aims to make native Africans (over 3/5 of 
population), Asians, and “coloured” (mixed bloods) live apart 
from the white minority. The government took away voting rights 
of “colotred” group, although Supreme Court said this was 
illegal. Hundreds of non-whites deliberately broke “apartheid” 
laws, hoping to fill jails to overflowing. “Sailor” Malan, cousin 
of premier, rallied war veterans to oppose the government. 




















INDO-CHINA: The U. S. agreed to 
increase “substantially” its aid to 
French and Viet Nam forces. Since 
1946 these troops have been fighting 
Communist-led guerrillas, who control 
about half of Viet Nam. Some sources 
say Uncle Sam is already paying a third 
of the cost of this anti-Communist cam- 
paign. The U. S. fears that if commu- 
nism engulfs Indo-China, the Reds 
might sweep across all southern Asia. 
(Coming soon—unit on Viet Nam.) 
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IKE vs. STEVE 


The Presidential Race Is On 


November 4 is Presidential elec- 
tion day. Do you want to know all 
about what’s doing in the exciting 
Presidential race this fall? Then 
watch for “America Votes’—Part 2 
of your October 1 issue of World 
Week. 


The Republican Convention 


e Republicans--hungry to elect a 
President for the first time in 24 
years—held their National Conven- 
tion in Chicago July 7-12. It was 
soon obvious that only two candi- 
dates had a chance for the Presi- 
dential nomination. One was Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. His fol- 
lowers managed the convention ma- 
chinery and ran the chief commit- 
tees. But not for long! Backers of 
General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower wrested control. The 
“big break” came when Eisenhower- 
pledged delegations from Georgia, 
Texas, and Louisiana were allowed 
to vote at the conventidn, instead 
of rival delegations favorable to 
Senator Taft. 

Only one nominating ballot was 
taken. When all states and territories 
had voted, the. count was: Eisen- 
hower, 595 (nine short of the 604 
needed to nominate ); Taft, 500; oth- 
ers, 111. Many delegates switched 
their votes to “Ike.” The fina! count 
showed Eisenhower nominated with 


845 votes. 





YOUR PRESIDENTIAL BALLOT 


If | could vote for President 


this year, I'd vote for: 


Stevenson 
“| gisenhower 


Is your class holding a Presidential 
mock election? Here’s a ballot you can 
use. We'd like to have your teacher 
mail us the result of your class poll. 
There’s a special coupon for this pur- 
pose in the Teacher Edition. Results 
will be published in World Week. 











Wide World phote 


Wide World photo 
THE REPUBLICAN TICKET: General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower (second from 
right) for President, Senator Richard Nixon of California (second from left) for 
Vice-President. Mrs. Nixon is at extreme left and Mrs. Eisenhower at the right. 


The Democratic Convention 
e The man who insisted he didn’t 
want the Democratic Presidential 
nomination walked away with the 
prize. He is Governor Adlai E. Stev- 
enson of Illinois. 

Democrats held their National 
Convention July 21-26 in the same 
hall used by the Republicans. On 
the first and second ballot, Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee got 
the most votes, but nowhere near 
enough for the nomination. Steven- 
son ran second. On the third ballot 
the Stevenson bandwagon gathered 
speed. After the roll call he had 613 
votes—three less than enough for 
the nomination. Vote-switching be- 
gan and Stevenson was nominated. 

Earlier Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Virginia delegates to the con- 
vention refused to take a “loyalty” 
pledge which all other states ac- 
cepted. This, in effect, was a prom- 
ise to see that the national Demo- 
cratic ticket was put on the state 
ballot in November. (In 1948 four 
Southern states permitted a rival 
“States’ Rights” slate to run under 
the Democratic party label.) But 
Democratic leaders in Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Virginia ap- 
parently are falling in line behind 
Stevenson. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET: Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois (left in 
photo opposite) for President, Senator 
John Sparkman of Alabama for Vice- 
President, at Democratic convention. 





A Pro-Con Discussion 


Should National Nominating 
Conventions Be Abolished? 


YES! 


1. They’re a poor advertisement 
for American democracy. 

Did you watch the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions on 
TV, or listen to them on the radio? 
Do you remember the speeches 
(long-winded, dull, too many of 
them)? The “demonstrations” (un- 
dignified, obviously arranged in ad- 
vance )? The endless roll calls (often 
demanded by some childishly vain 
delegate who wanted to “mug” on 
TV for a few seconds)? The dragged- 
out sessions (one at the Democratic 
Convention lasted 13 hours) that left 
delegates too exhausted to think 
straight? 


2. The convention system lets 
the bosses do as they please. 


It’s estimated that about 100 local 
political bosses really picked the 
1,200 delegates to each convention. 

*The conventions are too big (nearly 
three times as large as the House of 
Representatives) to give real study 
to any question. Even in voting on 
the Presidential nominee, groups of 
delegates are just pawns which the 
bosses trade this way and that. 

Or take the party platforms and 
the Vice-Presidential nominations. 
At the Chicago conventions, these 
important matters were all cut-and- 
dried and settled before they even 
came up on the convention floor. 


3. One solution would be a na- 
tional nominating primary. 

A few states mow have “Presiden- 
tial preference” primaries. In these 
primaries party members express 
their choice for the Presidential nom- 


ination. Usually the state’s conven- 
tion delegates don’t have to vote for 
the winner of the preference primary 
unless they wish to do so. 

Senator George Smathers of Flori- 
da proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment. It would permit Congress to 
order a binding Presidential primary 
in every state. In effect, Senator 
Smathers’ plan would force the po- 
litical parties to nominate the Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates who got the highest votes in 
this primary. * 


1, The convention system works. 


It's given us a line of Presidents 
of whom all Americans are proud. 
The convention listens to the “voice 
of the people,” because it wants to 
pick nominees that can win. Cer- 
tainly this year's nominees, Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson, rank high in 
ability and popularity. 

Of course, party leaders dominate 
the conventions. Why not? They're 
the responsible workers who hold 
together our two-party system be- 
tween elections. They know what 
the party needs. They know how to 
get things done in politics. 

The conventions bring together 
the people and ideas and points of 
view of the whole’ nation. This 
strengthens both the national two- 
party system and the solidarity of 


_ our nation itself. And for all their 


tomfoolery, the conventions are a 
genuine “slice of America,” a real 


_example of democraey in action. 


Not least important, the colorful, 
dramatic convention “show” reminds 
Americans of their chief duty of citi- 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispateh 
Would a strengthened primary sys- 
tem reduce the political bosses’ power 
over Presidential nominations? Pro- 
vide better nominees? Make sure that 
the nominee is “‘the people’s choice?” 


zenship: electing the men who will 
govern our nation. 


.2. Of course, the convention 
system could be improved. 

Some recent suggestions are: (1) 
Cut down the number of people on 
the convention floor by abolishing 
half-vote and one-third vote dele- 
gates. (2) Hold roll calls of delega- 
tions off the floor. (3) Streamline 
the speechmaking program. 


3. A national nominating pri- 
mary would be costly and inde- 
cisive. 

It would cost the taxpayers per- 
haps $10,000,000 just to run the pri- 
mary machinery. And how about the 
candidates’ nation-wide primary 
campaigns? Would the taxpayers 
pay that bill, too? If not, many ex- 
cellent candidates couldn’t afford to 
run. (Senator Kefauver spent $300,- 
000 trying to get the Democratic 
nomination for President this year, 
and he campaigned intensively in 
less than half the states.) “Money 
talks” would be the slogan of a 
national Presidential primary. Well- 
heeled groups behind the scenes 
would buy and sell the nominations. 

Suppose six or seven candidates 
split up the primary vote so that the 
winner had only 20 or 25 per cent 
of the vote. Members of his own 
party would consider him just the 
candidate of a small group and 
would feel no loyalty to him. The 
two-party system would be endan- 
gered. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 


People of Monmouth, IIl., 
gasped when they saw this 
word on slips handed to them by a 
teen-ager. But they grinned, as they 
read on: 

“Your attention is arrested to re- 
mind you to vote!” 

The “arrest” notices were just one 
stunt in a “get-out-the-vote” cam- 
paign carried on by high schoolers 
during Monmouth’s primary election 
last April. 

Nearly 150 young people took 
part. All were students in Social 
Problems and U. S. History at Mon- 
mouth High. 


ONLY 51 PER CENT 


In class, they learned some shock- 
ing facts about our nation’s poor vot- 
ing record. For instance, only 51 per 
cent of our nation’s eligible voters 
cast ballots in the last Presidential 
election (1948). 

Monmouth high schoolers decided 
to do something about it 


66 A RRESTED!”" 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 30. 


They staged a skit over a local 
radio station, urging people to the 
polls. They wrote articles for a local 
newspaper on the value of the right 
to vote. 

They painted posters and placed 
them in store windows. They hung 
a huge sign from the courthouse 
tower. They paraded through down- 
town Monmouth dressed in “sand- 
wich” signs. Their posters and signs 
all bore the same message: “Go and 
Vote!” 

On primary day, these teen-agers 
were the busiest citizens in Mon- 
mouth. They toured the town in a 
sound truck, calling people to the 
polls. They took turns phoning peo- 
ple to remind them of their duty to 
vote. They marched from house to 
house, block by block, ringing door- 
bells and asking “Have you voted 
yet?” 

Some citizens offered excuses for 
not voting—a baby to watch, an 
errand to run, lack of transportation, 
and so on. But the high schoolers 
werent “fazed.” They took over as 
baby sitters, errand boys, chauffeurs 
~anything to get voters to the polls. 


Wide World photo 


SPIRIT OF ‘52: Students of government at Centennial High, Decatur, Ili., gave 
voters a musical reminder to do their duty on primary day this spring. 


"Youth Gets Out the Vote 


Then the ballots were counted. 


“More people voted in the 1952 pri- 
mary election than in any other in 
town history,” announced officials. 
Said Robert Bowers, a Monmouth 
teacher: “The students ehjoyed their 
fling at practical politics. Best of all, 
the people came out and voted.” 


“AMERICA VOTES” ISSUE 

Teen-agers can't vote (except in 
Georgia, where the voting age is 18). 
But you can help democracy work 
by getting adults to the polls on 
Election Day, November 4. How? 
You'll find an article about that in 
“America Votes,” Part 2 of World 
Week's issue of October 1. “America 
Votes” will bring you full informa- 
tion on the coming Presidential 
election. 

Here are a few samples of teen- 
age “get-out-the-vote” campaigns. 

Students of a civics class at 
Harding High in Marion, O., ran a 
three-week voting drive last fall. 

“Do you plan to improve local 
government if youre elected?” the 
students asked political candidates. 
“If so, how?” Answers received went 
into a student-written pamphlet, pre- 
pared especially for the elections. 

At election-time, the high schoolers 
operated booths in downtqwn build- 
ings. At the booths, students took 
turns passing out their pamphlets 
and telling people where and how 
to vote. ; 

High schoolers in Passaic, N. J., 
organized a big political rally just 
before a recent city election. They 
invited as speakers all 23 candidates 
for city commissioner. All but two 
appeared. Nearly 1,000 citizens at- 
tended. 

“One of the most successful non- 
partisan rallies in city history,” said 
a reporter afterward. Mayor Morris 
Pashman remarked: “These students 
pinned candidates down with point- 
ed questions. They alerted the citi- 
zens of Passaic.” 

A Problems of Democracy class 
at Shadyside (Ohio) High used a 
parade, posters, and a _ house-to- 

(Continued on page 20) 





“Ask the folks for a Royal Portable! 


It’s just like an office typewriter because of... 


*“Magic” Margin, a Royal exclusive! The greatest type- 
writer improvement of all time. Sets left and right margins 
automatically. 

*High-Speed Key Action! It frees your mind to think. 
Helps cut down errors. Makes typing a pleasure. 
*“Touch Control” lets you tailor the touch to your re- 
quirements. Makes writing easier, faster. 


Truly, the standard typewriter 
in portable size 





*Nonglare Plastic Keys. Your fingers move like lightning 
over Royal's easy-to-operate plastic keys. Royal is holder 
of World’s Portable Speed Championship. 

*New, Revolutionary Contour Case! A dream to look at. 
When closing case, cover automatically centers carriage. 


*And a host of other new features that make Royal Port- 
able the greatest portable typewriter of all time! 





(Continued from page 18) 


house canvass to urge townspeople 
to vote in a recent election. 

Afterward Shadyside studegts 
made a survey. They asked citizens: 
“Did you vote because of our cam- 
paign?” More than half of those in- 
terviewed said; “Yes!” 


CEP 


All the high school campaigns re- 
ported above were carried out under 
the Citizenship Education Project 
(CEP) of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University (see next column). 

“Let’s remember one thing,” says 
Dr. William S. Vincent, executive 
officer of the CEP. “The downfall of 
every democracy known to history 
wes caused by the fact that people 
never learned to exercise their free- 
dom. They just didn’t know what 
they were supposed to do as citi- 
zens.” 


AWERICAN J LIBERTY 


What does it really mean? 


First in a series of statements of the “Premis- 
es of American Liberty,” prepared by the 
Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University—a project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship. The ‘Premises’ are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE INDIVIDUAL 

Basic Social Beliefs 

a. Every person is of importance 
as an individual; his well-being is 
vital in itself. 

b. All persons should have maxi- 
mum freedom, consistent with the 
general welfare, to develop as they 
desire. 


c. All persons should be considered 
as individuals and judged on their 
merit; their differences should be re- 
spected, their rights safeguarded. 

d. All persons should possess equal 
rights and liberties. 

e. The rights of any person should 
not be exercised so as to interfere 
with the rights of others. 

f. The action of any individual or 
group must not endanger the welfare 
of the people or threaten the security 
of the nation. 

g. Both competition and coopera- 
tion among individuals and groups 
are indispensable to the process of 
democracy. 





[across 


, Feature about people in 


“Quick Look at the 
the news. ae : 


. Initials of World Week 
assistant editor (see 
masthead ). 

. Answer to: “Do you like 
World Week?” 

. “Say You Please!” 
. Nickname of Ireland's 
premier. 

. Column about a hobby. 
. What World Week's edi- 
tor does at his desk. 

. Where most World Week 
readers live. 

. Exclamation of surprise. 
. GC Mec 

(initials of World Week's 
vice-president and treas. 
—see masthead ). 

. World Week covers the 
news from —— to __. 

. Two (obsolete form). 
. To devour. 

. Where animals are shown. 
. A good time to get up. 

. Run-down part of a city. 
. Initfals of World Week's 
library researcher (see 
masthead ). 

. First two letters of our 
sports editor's name. 

le and con” articles. 
. Initials of 26th U. S 
President. 





2. Initials of our publisher 


(see masthead), 


3. Because; for instance. 


“Keep Your ——_ On.” 
“World News in 


. World Weekis one of the 


chola_tic magazines, 


. Initials of the President 


of the United States. 


. We hopg all your marks 


this year are 


2. Chemical symbol for 


thulium, a rare-earth 
metal. 


. You get $10 if we print 


era you send to 
us. 


3. Initials of another Scho- 


lastic magazine. 
“Following Films.” 
This has now been split. 
“How's Your —— ?” 

.___. Angles” (pho- 
togrephy column). 
“Know Yr World.” 
___ Shots” (on our 
sports page now and 
then). 


. What Herman Masin 


writes, 
“How Would You 
It?” 


INSIDE WORLD WEEK 


By Frank Yurasko, Scotch Plains (N. J.) Jr. H. S. 


* Starred items refer to features in,and facts about World Week 
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. Petroleum. 

. It grows on your head. : a Rate 

: You use i in rowing. % 38, What you find in our 
. “Good i.izens at Work. “Laughs” column. 

. Set of tools or supplies. . Covered with ice. 

L TAGE: ccc. Bead.” 3. World Week's 
‘Jewels. is to please you. 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzrie should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum obout 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
thems. For ony original puzzle published we will pay you $10. Entries 
must include puzzie, definitions, and s on © sheets. Give 
name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, - World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 











Now...Snapshot Fun Can Be Moved Indoors 


with ANSCO 


SUPERPAN PRESS 
FILM! 


These shorter days mean longer eve- 
nings for the fun of making snapshots 
indoors! 

If you’ve never used your camera to 
make pictures with artificial light, you'll 
be amazed to discover how easy it is! 
All you need in the way of equipment 
is this: 

eA roll or two of Ansco Superpan 

Press Film for your present camera. 

e Two photoflood lamps (a No. 1 and 

a No. 2 bulb), or a carton of flash- 

bulbs and a suitable flash unit. 
Follow the simple directions that come 
with each roll of Ansco Superpan Press 
Film, and the instructions with the 
bulbs you buy. Just take ordinary care, 
and you'll get wonderful, exciting in- 
door pictures the very first try! 

So don’t put your camera away be- 
cause summer is over! Just change to 

Amusing pictures like this are easy to take indoors! You can make them Ansco Superpan Press Film, and do 
with your present camera—by loading it with Ansco Superpan Press your snapshooting indoors! 
Film and using simple flashbulb or photoflood illumination. 





PS. Remember this when you’re buying film, If the 
snapshot you take turns out to be a prize-winner 
in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
you get double the prize money if your picture is 
made on Ansco film! 








ANS( O Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 

















A Workbook Page for the Unit on Egypt 





Hutton in Philadelphia Enquirer 


“When a Fellah Needs a Friend” 


1. CARTOON STORY 


Fill in the blank spaces with the missing word or 
words. Underline correct statements in parentheses. 


The former king of Egypt, named mas aa 
lost his job when (he was voted out by the people; he 
quit to take a better job; a new government forced 
him to leave the country). Egypt's government, ac- 


cording to the cartoon, is now run by ——— 


__, which hopes it has re- 





moved the evil of —. __. along with the 
removal of the former king. According to the cartoon, 
the “real Egypt” is (the masses of poor farmers; land- 
owners and bankers; royal family and politicians ), who 
are now (happier and better off; ready to revolt; wor- 
ried and still poor). 


In use of this workbook page as @ scored quiz, the following scoring 
suggested: 4 points for each item in Questions |, Il, Ill, and V; 5 
points for each item in Question IV. Total, 100. 


EGYPT’S TIME-TABLE 
Use the numbers from 1-6 to indicate the correct 
order in which each of the following took place. 
= 


__The pyramids were built. 

__The Arab League went to war with Israel. 
___The Suez Canal was built. 

British troops occupied Egypt. 

__Egypt tore up her 1936 treaty with Britain. 
—_Egypt became independent. 


lll. RESTLESS MOSLEM WORLD 

In the blank space in front of each item in Column 
A, write the letter of the statement in Column B which 
best applies. 

Column A 
—l. Tunisia 
—2. Egypt 
—3. Jordan 
—__4. Iran 


Column B 


a. French area seeks self-government. 
b. Seized British-owned oil industry. 
c. Wants control of the Sudan. 

d. King was assassinated in 1951. 


IV. FACT OR OPINION? 
If the statement is true or false, write T or F in the 
blank space. Write O if it is an opinion. 


. A valuable resource of the Middle East is oil. 

. If Egypt would cooperate iri Western defense 
plans, other Arab League nations would follow. 

3. Most Egyptian farmers own farms of five to 10 
acres in size. 

. Nationalism is the most important cause of un- 
rest in Moslem regions. 


V. EGYPT'S PROBLEMS 

Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 

space. 

1. All the following are true of Egypt except (a) 
all children get a chance to go to school; (b) the 
living standard of most people is low; (c) Egypt's 
death rate is three times that of the U. S. 

2. The peasant farmer of Egypt is known as a (a) 
fellah; (b) fez; (c) Wafd. 

3. One quarrel between Egypt and Britain is over 
Egypt's demand that (a) the oil industry be 
turned over to Egypt; (b) British troops get out 
of the Suez Canal zone; (c) Egyptians be allowed 
to run their own government. 

. Water for farming in Egypt comes mostly from 
(a) monsoon rains; (b) irrigation. with water 
from the Nile River; (c) the Mediterranean Sea. 


Vi. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 

Are the unsettled conditions in Moslem countries a 
threat to world peace and United States security? Why 
or why not? (Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 








. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I do not think the American system 
of education is perfect, but it surely is 
much better than not having any at all, 
although success in life with or without 
an education depends on the individual. 


The schools keep the students oc-|: 


cupied and busy until such a time when 
they are fitted for their lifework. How- 
ever, that is not the main object in 
school systems—it’s to train the mind, 
discipline the thoughts, and prepare 
the pupil for future useful citizenship. 
Success may or may not come, but the 
education received in our schools is 
never a complete loss. 

Sandra Yaples 

Smithville. Flats, N. Y. 


Any comments on Sandra’s ideas 
about why we have schools? Are you 
getting the knowledge and help you 
need from your school? Write your ob- 
servations to “Say What You Please.”— 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
I enjoy your magazine very much. 
It is interesting as well as educational. 
The crossword puzzle is enjoyed by 
everyone in our class. . 
Stanley Windham 
Baker High School 
Columbus, Ga. 


Have you tried this week's puzzle 
(page 20)? It’s all about the features 
in World Week this semester.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
I think a good magazine like World 
Week should have at least once a 
month some fashion news for the girls. 
I personally think “Ask Gay Head” is 
an excellent idea for the magazine. 
But as far as your “Movie Check List” 
goes, it should be improved or re- 
moved! 
(Miss) C. Shectman 
Wilson Jr. High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
It's “open season” on editors! Write 
and tell us what you’d add to (or sub- 
tract from) World Week if you were 
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A friend told her in cla + 
next day— 

Energy food makes you 
bright ’n’ gay! 














At dances Fran would stew and pout 
“It never fails—I sit ’em out!” 
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And now Chipper and chatty— 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT belle of the ball, 
Is the favorite food Fran loves to eat! A chance to dance 
with one and all! 








































BAKED BY NABISCO ee NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Brecakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and 
money for and breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit 









the editor.—Ed. 


, suggestions for family party 
, Niegeore ‘Falls, New York, Dept. $-952, specifying number of copies desired. 





Start now to 


A Career Club Feature 


A AM "4 


PAM WAIN 


Blueprint your Career 


First of a series on how to get the job you want 


of the popular song which goes: 
so what 


Yor tne: probably heard the words 


“You're undecided now 
are you gonna do?” 

Do these words apply to you 
when it comes to deciding on that 
career of a lifetime? Do you say, 
“Oh, I have plenty of time to decide 
on a career”? Or do you realize that 
you should be doing some career 
planning right now? 

NOW is the time to discover your 
interests, talents, and abilities. NOW 
is the time to know more about your- 
self. NOW is the time to plan the 
course that will help you toward 
your goal. Then, when you finish 


school, you'll be less likely to make 
a mistake in choosing your career. 


Step by Step 

Here are three steps you should 
take in planning your career: (1) 
Find out your strong points and 
your weak points; (2) study the 
various job fields; (3) compare your 
skills and talents with those required 
for the particular jobs you're inter- 
ested in. 

Next week we'll publish an “In- 
terest Inventory” to help you learn 
more about yourself. Fill it out care- 
fully and_keep it in a special “Ca- 
reer Notebook.” We'll suggest other 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





It’s q fact that’ good breakfasts make better students. A 
simple meal of fruit, cereal, bread, bufter, and milk takes | 


When morning classes seem a chore 
Perhaps you should have eaten more. 
Aheorty breakfast, you will find, 
Helps to sharpen up your mind. 





! 


only ten minutes to eat, but keeps you alert all morning. 


materials for your notebook later. 


‘Keep your notebook faithfully and 


it will help guide you in your choice 
of a career. 

Once you discover your interests 
and abilities, what do you do next? 

1. Read widely about all voca- 
tions which might interest you—and 
about some that you know nothing 
about. Many newspapers and maga- 
zines have special columns on voca- 
tions and job fields. Your library also 
has career books and pamphlets. 
Later this year, we'll publish “Ca- 
reer Club” interviews with success- 
ful young workers in leading job 
fields. 

2. Visit offices, stores, factories, 
and restaurants to study the jobs 
and meet the workers. Ask the super- 
visors and the workers questions 
about the work, hours, pay, etc. 

3. Try to get after-school and sum- 
mer jobs in the fields of work which 
interest you. Experience counts more 
than dollars and cents. Be willing to 
run errands or do whatever is 
needed. Experience in an actual job 
situation will give you an “inside” 
knowledge of some vocation you're 
interested in knowing about. By 
having a variety of part-time and 
summer jobs, you'll form a first-hand 
acquaintance with several job fields. 
You'll also be making business 
friends who'll be glad to recom- 
mend you when you finally apply 
for that lifetime job. 

4. Join those school clubs which 
are related to the jobs you're in- 
terested in. If you think you might 
like to be a bookkeeper or an ac- 
countant, join the Math Club. Also 
try some fields you know little about. 
You may discover a hidden talent. 

5. Work hard on your self-im- 
provement program. You won't sud- 
denly blossom into an efficient, well- 
groomed worker your first day on 
the job. You'll turn out to be ex- 
actly what you are now—plus what 
you do to make yourself better. 

Ask yourself: what traits or habits 
must I develop for success in the 
business world? More workers lose 
their jobs because of poor work 
habits and poor personalities than 
they do for lack of skills. Are you 
cooperative? Do you work well with 
others? Can you be depended on 
to do your share? Are you an ac- 
curate, systematic person? Is your 
disposition the same, whether the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reamer Keller in Nation's Business 


work is easy or difficult? Are you 
ambitious—eager to get ahead? Are 
you willing to take complete re- 
sponsibility for your work? Will you 
stick to your work even if it is dull 
and routine? Are you enthusiastic 
about learning, eager to do your 
work well? Are you always consid- 
erate of the other person? Are you 
always well groomed, appropriately 
dressed? Are you in top physical 
condition? 

What can you do to improve your 
personality? If you need help, ask 
your best friend, your teacher, or 
your parents for suggestions. Work 
out a program for personal improve- 
ment. A well-rounded personality is 
essential fgr job success as well as 
for success in other areas. 

Remember, too, that you are on 
your first job right now—school. If 
you are a success in school, you are 
more likely to be a success in busi- 
ness and in life. You are making your 
own future now! 

This is the first article in the 
“Blueprint Your Career” Series. Next 
week: “Job Interest Inventory.” Fu- 
ture articles will be on how the 
State Employment Service helps 
youth; how to write a letter of ap- 
plication; how to fill out a job appli- 
cation blank; how to take a pro- 
ficiency test for a specific job; and 
how to prepare for and behave at a 
job interview. 

—Wru1aM Favet, Vocational Editor 








FOR CLEARER WRITING 
That Brings You Better Grades 


... CHOOSE 


The right point for 
the way you write 


For school, for business, for personal 
use, choose the size Esterbrook Pen 
that best fits your hand, pocket or 
purse. Fit it with the point precisely ' 
right for the kind of writing you do, 
and the way you yourself write it. 
Screw the point into the barrel your- 
self. All points instantly replaceable in 
case of damage. At all pen counters. 


Only a few of the more 
popular point styles shown 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


Pocket Set. Matching pen and 
Esterbrook Push-Pencil. Pencil 
holds two feet of lead.. Writes for 
months without refilling. Choice of 
standard or thin lead models. 


"WHE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 








Heroes 
of 


Helsinki 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


HINK you suffered from the heat 

last July? You’should have been in 
Helsinki, Finland. What a heat wave 
they had! It scorched the earth, sizzled 
the water, and singed the air. 

That, friend, was the U. S. Olympic 
team, Our athletes were hotter than tin 
pistols on the Fourth of July. Look what 
they did: 

1. Copped the most gold medals—41 
championships in 12 sports. Russia was 
second with 23. 

2, Chalked up the most medal-win- 
ning (first, second, and third) places— 
75. Russia was runner-up with 68. 

3. Won the most team titles, finishing 
No. 1 in seven sports. 

4. Smashed the most records—12 in 
track and field and five in swimming. 

Heroes? They kept popping up like 
hungry boarders. Take Lindy Remigino, 
for instance. This shy, yo-yo-sized 
sprinter from Manhattan College, N. Y.., 
had never won a major race in his life. 
But when the chips were down, he came 
through like the Marines—beating the 
world’s fastest human beings in the 
100-meter sprint. 

Then. there were the five 1948 Olym- 
pic champions who did it again this 
year: Mal Whitfield, in the 800-meter 
fun; Robert Mathias, in the decathlon; 
Harrison Dillard, in the 100-meter sprint 
(1948) and 110-meter hurdles (1952); 
Sammy Lee, in high diving; and John 
Davis, in weight lifting. 

And no heroes’ roll call would be 
complete without mention of Horace 
Ashenfelter and Cy Young. Horace, a 
steeplechase runner, and Cy, a javelin 
thrower, were competing in events that 
no American had ever been able to win. 
But both came through with unexpected 
record-breaking victories. 

The race for team honors was a 
thriller right down to the wire. All of it 
was strictly unofficial, of course. Actu- 
ally, no nation can ever win the Olym- 
pics. There’s no official scoring system. 
There are medals for. first, second, and 
third—nothing else. 

Unofficially, however, most nations 
have been scoring each event on a 10- 
5-4-3-2-1 basis for the first six finishers. 
The Russians, who were competing for 


the first time since 1912, set up their 
own system—a 7-5-4-3-2-1 affair. 

The Americans quickly showed their 
class in the major events, such as track 
and swimming. But the Russians re- 
vealed astonishing strength in gymnas- 
tics and woman's track. The Soviet 
gymnasts pitched a shutout against us— 
scoring 188 points to our 0, while their 
gal tracksters chalked up 70% points to 
our girls’ 11. 

So, despite our great superiority in 
the main events, we trailed the Russians 
all the way. The Soviets burst with joy 
—and propaganda. They posted a huge 
scoreboard and kept a running score of 
all the events. 

Uncle Sam entered the final day 
trailing Russia by about 60 points, But 
it was far from over. Our guys and dolls 
put on a finish that rocked the Russian 
scoreboard. 

Our boy, Ford Konno, started it with 
an upset victory in the 1,500-meter 
swim, Next, our three lady high divers, 
led by Pat McCormick, swept their 
event. Then our basketball team licked 
the Russians in the finals. And, finally, 


Wide World 
Believe it or not, this fellow has just 
finished running over 26 miles in the 
Olympic marathon! He‘s Czechoslovakia’s 
Emil Zatopek, Olympic hero No. 1. 


. 


United Press 
Uncle Sam made a clean sweep in the 
110-meter hurdles, and here are the boys 
who did it (left to right): John Davis, the 
great Harrison Dillard, and Art Barnard. 


our five boxing finalists all punched 
their way to victory. 

As the returns came in and American 
victory loomed certain, the Russians 
suddenly quit keeping score. They 
erased all the point totals from their 
scoreboard and announced that they 
were respecting the more lofty princi- 
ples of the Games. 

The final count showed Uncle Sam 
topping Russia 614 to 553%, American 
style counting; and 494 to 446%, Rus- 
sian style. 

Though Uncle Sam produced more 
heroes than a Hollywood war picture, it 
«vas Czechoslovakia that turned out 
Olympic Hero No. 1—Emil Zatopek. 

First, he captured the 10,000-meter 
run in record time. Then he copped the 
5,000-meter run in record time. Feeling 
pretty good, he entered the 26-mile 
marathon and won it—agajin in record 
time! 

Zatopek, the idol of his country, is 
quite a character. He gives every race 
the dying-swan treatment. Running 
form? He never heard of it. He plods 
along like a weary horse, his head bob- 
bing and a look of agony on his face. 

As he nears the finish line, however, 
his weariness suddenly disappears. He 
waves to his cheering public, and seems 
ready to go another couple of miles. 

Though Zatopek was the No. 1 hero 
of the Olympics, a middle-aged beret- 
wearing Frenchman named Gaston Boi- 
teaux created the biggest splash. Upon 
seeing his son, Jean, paddle home first 
in the 400-meter swim, Papa flipped his 
lid. He jumped into the pool, clothes 
and all, and planted a big kiss on Jean’s 
cheek—while Jean struggled to keep 
him from drowning. 
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Greetings TAB Club members! 

I have NEWS for you! 

Ist~The number of books to choose from 
each month has been increased to 16-6 
junior and 10 senior selections. 2nd—The 
total number of different titles offered to 
members this semester will be more than 
80. 3rd~Keeping records and ordering 
books will be much easier with our new 
TAB Manual, Membership Record and 


Order Form. For more information on the 
6 junior selections see TAB News copies 
sent to your Club secretary. 


Pamela b Bell 


National Office 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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HANDY HOME REFERENCE SET 


Three books that answer questions your 

teachers will ask:— 

-how to spell it?—Dictionary 
where is it?P—Atlas 


-what’s the right word?—Thesatrus 
Purchase as a group or individually. 
A handy 2% inch personal reference shelf. 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

POCKET DICTIONARY 

Here are 25,000 words and definitions— 
plus guides to correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation; synonyms and antonyms, etc. 
A useful, accurate “look-it-up” book now 
in a low-priced, compact edition. 


RAND McNALLY POCKET 

WORLD ATLAS 

Would you know if teacher asked where 
these places are: Oberammergau? Zuider 
Zee? Here's a quick, simple way for find- 
ing out—this handy-sized, up-to-date atlas! 
Here are 174 pages of accurate, detailed 
maps of all major divisions of the world. 
A big help in understanding news and 
in school work, tool 


ROGET’S POCKET THESAURUS 

When the word that just fills the bill won’t 
come—reach for the Thesaurus! For words 
that express your ideas most exactly, here’s 
a treasury of synonyms and antonyms 
arranged accordjng to subject. For every- 
one who wants to speak and write more 
effective, accurate English! 





AMAZING EXPEDATION INTO UNCHARTED SPACE! 
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MISSION: INTERPLANETARY—van Vogt 

Calling all science-fiction fans: Climb aboard the ship Space Beagle for one of the most 
daring voyages ever made! Speed through space into night without end as you read of 
the expedition of scientists determined to explore the secrets that lie beyond the solar 
system. Meet strange adventures among the stars in this action-filled story. A top-notch 


tale by a top science-fiction author! 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR-—Stinetorf* 


Leaving a sheltered U. S. 
home Ellen Burton be- 
comes a medical mis- 
sionary in a native vil- 
lage deep in the African 
jungle. Author Stinetorf, 
herself a medical mis- 
sionary, packs this story 

: with hair-raising, amus- 
ing. always exciting incidents. As Dr. Mary 
says: “The world is changing here in Africa, 
just as it is elsewhere.” Here’s a novel of 
white women—and men—working with na- 
tive Negroes to make it better. 


LOST HORIZON-Hilton ~ 


New edition of James 
©. Hilton's famous novel. 
4 Strange tale of Shangri- 
La, and what happens 
when an airplane off its 
course lands four people 
in a hidden Tibetan val- 
ley. Was this lamasery 
ruled by inscrutable 
Chang a paradise? Here's a story of adven- 
ture that has held millions of readers spell- 
bound. It'll cast its spell over you also! 


RUCKY TO BE A YANKEE— 








Success story of a water- 
front kid who climbed 
into the uniform of the 
N. Y. Yankees. Jolting 
Joe DiMaggio tells of his 
greatest moments in 
baseball — with a punch 
as sharp as the crack of 
his slashing bat! The 
great deities own story—with photos of 
the Yankee Clipper in action! 








THE GREAT SHORT STORIES OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Ten best stories by the 
famous story writer. 
Strange, fantastic yarns 
of South Seas islands, 
the chilling tales of Dr 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the 
“Suicide Club” and more. 
Some you're familiar 
. with, some you've never 
read. Brey reader will discover new adven- 
tures in these brilliant tales. 


THE POCKET BIBLE* 


The Book of Books, de- 
signed to be read easily 
Includes both New and 
Old Testaments, letters 
of Paul, book of Psalms, 
etc. Edited for reading— 
not intended for theolog- 
ical or reference pur- 

+ poses. Spelling and punc- 
tuation ssodeentned, easy-to-read type, not 
paragraphed. Geneologies, repetitions omit- 
ted. Has a message for all! 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR—Doyle 
Famous sleuth — Sher- 
lock Holmes — stalks a 
secret murder gang. A 
moving, roaring tale of 
how a gangster and his 
lovely girl escaped across 
an ocean .. . across 20 
years of vengence and 
pursuit by the cold hand 

notch tale by the Mystery 

ur Conan Doyle 











of murder! A 
Maestro—Sir A 


*Not tpontinalty recommended for Catho- 
lic Schoo: 
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MISSION: INTERPLANETARY, von Vogt (25¢)  —=«: 





WHITE WITCH DOCTOR, Stinetorf* (25¢) 





LOST HORIZON, Hilton (25¢) 





| LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, Dimaggie (25¢) 





Book 

Ne. 
Te erder books you 
wont, write price in 1. 
li en 2 
ne le 
aan i = 3 
lected. Add cost of = 
books you have selected 4. 
and write total fer your 3 


THE GREAT SHORT STORIES OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (35¢) 








THE POCKET BIBLE* (35¢) 





THE VALLEY OF FEAR, Doyle (25¢) 
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THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET 
DICTIONARY (35¢) 





9.| RAND McNALLY POCKET WORLD ATLAS (35¢) 
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BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreaw (25¢) 








ora wend sce” °°! Tog | HOBBY HORSE HILL, Davis (25¢) 





[103. | SHIP WITHOUT A CREW, Pease (25¢) 





}104.| BLACK ARROW, Stevenson (25¢) 





Hi THERE HIGH SCHOOL (25¢) 








Write |106. CIRCUS DOCTOR, Henderson & Taplinger (25¢) | 
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Q. I'd like to be able to make friends 
ne and be one of the gang, but 
every time I get into a group, I clam 
up. I can't think of anything to say 
What can I do? 


A. It’s painful to be shy and not 
know how to talk to people but, fortu- 


nately; there is something that you can 
do about 

The secret is basically very simple: 
Be honestly interested in the people 
you're with and the things they like 
to do. Try not to think about your- 
self and “What shall I say?” Instead, 
focus your attention on the other per- 
SOT) 

When you meet Tom in the hall after 
social studies greet cheer- 
fully and congratulate him on making 
the varsity football team, or ask about 
his hobby—“Hi, Tom! I hear you made 
the team. That’s great! With the outfit 
you fellows have this fall, it looks as 


class, him 








SURVEY 


PROVES 


a7 of students 

stepped up grades 
by using a 

Remington portable 


These are typical comments by students: 


Miracle Tab makes it 
really easy"to type 
néat lists of names, 
dates and figures. 


1 typed all my notes 
and found studying 
for exams was easier 
than ever before. 


Take a tip from the students who 
type — use a Remington Quiet-riter 
and get higher grades this semester. 


The keyboard and 
operating controls 
match the standard 
typewriters in school, 


Thanks to my Rem- 
ington Portable I got 
a scholarship to sec- 
retarial school. 


Test type Quiet-riter at your dealer's. 
Free Touch Method Typing Instruc- 
tion Book and carrying case included, 


The Complete Typewriter in Portable Size @ « product of Téemingfor. Band. 





| Gay Head,” 


if you'll beat last 
year’s record!” Or— 
“How’s the latest 
jet model coming 
along?” 

If Tom tosses you 
a quick “Thanks!” 
or “Okay” and hur- 
ries away, don't 
give up. Stick to 
your guns! Maybe 
he won't be in such 
a hurry—or feel quite so shy with you— 
another day. 

Bone up on the latest movies, radio 
and TV programs, books, baseball 
scores, and songs on the Hit Parade; 
then you'll have’ something to talk 
about with both boys and girls. When 
you meet somebody new, find out what 
interests him and chat about that. Even 
if it turns out that Chuck didn’t like 
Singin’ in the Rain (your favorite 
movie), you may discover that you're 
both Martin and Lewis fans. Almost ¢ 
anyone will meet good-natured ques 
tions more than half way; the, chances 
are that you'll end up by finding some 
subject on which you two “click.” And 
you'll have found a friend! Add 
some more, put them together, and 
you will be one of the gang! 

Real determination will soon get rid 
of that clamshell. Chin up, and good 


luck! 


Gay Head 


new 


Q. Must a boy always be the one to 
start writing to a girl? Or could the 
girl write to the boy first? 


A. True, it’s usually the boy who 
gets a girl-boy correspondence off to 
a good start, but there is no reason 
why the girl can’t be the first to write— 
if she has something to say! There 
may even be a very good reason in 
favor of her posting the first letter. 

If your would-be correspondent has 
given you a whirl during vacation, 
could be more natural than to 
write and thank him afterwards? Any 
boy appreciates appreciation, and a 
friendly note of thanks from you might 
encourage him to carry on. 

If you've no reason to say “Thank 
you,” you can still be the first to write. 
But don’t fill up several pages with 
past summer. 
Make it an interesting and not-too-long 
letter; include what's new with you and 
a few casual questions about his doings 
of late. He should take it from there, 
but if he doesn’t, try to think of him 
as just a summer fling. Take advantage 
of the home seas; the fish are thicke: 
there! 


what 


reminiscences of the 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
send it to Gay Head, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave”, New York 10, 


N. Y. 





How White Is a ‘“‘White Lie’’? 


“Want to go to a show with me to- 
night?” Jud Harris had just caught up 
with Sue Emmert in the school corridor. 

Sue thought fast. She didn’t care 
much for Jud Harris and certainly didn’t 
want to go out with him. On the other 
hand, she didn’t want to hurt anyone’s 
feelings—even Jud’s, 

“Gee, I'm sorry, Jud,” she replied. “I 
have to go to a dance committee meet- 
ing.” 

There wasfft any dance committee 
meeting that evening. But Sue told her- 
self that this “little white lie” was the 
kindest way to refuse Jud’s invitation. 


1. Are you ever justified in telling a 
‘little white lie’? To spare someone 
else’s feelings, for example? If Sue had 
good reasons for not going out with 
Jud, could she get out of the situation 
without telling an untruth? How? Should 
she tell him what her real reasons were? 
That he “showed off” too much, or was 
impolite, or didn’t dress neatly, for 
instance? 

2. Do “little white lies” sometimes 
backfire? Suppose Jud discovers that 
Sue wasn’t telling the truth; would his 
feelings be hurt as much as if she'd re- 
fused the date point-blank? If other 
people hear about what Sue told Jud, 
would they understand that she was 
only being kind—or might they lose 
faith in her honesty? 

3. Is it possible that Sue’s motives 
were really selfish ones? That she wanted 
to spare herself rather than Jud? Do 
people sometimes tell “little white lies” 
to avoid meeting a difficulty face to 
face? What problems might develop for 
Sue if her “white lies” become a habit? 

4. Is it less necessary to be strictly 
truthful in little things than in impor- 
tant matters? If so, how do you draw 
the line between what matters and what 
doesn’t? When does a “little white lie” 
become a medium-sized fib—or a 
‘whopper’? 


It's not always easy to know what's 
right and what's wrong in a particular 
situation. If you're in doubt, take time 
to think things out. Watch the “How 
Would You Solve It?” column every 
week for a problem that YOU might 
face some day, If you have suggestions 
for situations you'd like to see discussed 
in this column, write: Editor, World 
W eek, Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here’s 
how our check system works: ~ “Tops, 
don’t miss—cream-of-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember for two or three years. 
“Good — all-around, good entertain- 
ment; just short of being top-notch. 
“iF air—interesting in part to some movie- 
goers. “Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful. 


Drama: “i““lvory Hunters. -v“~ 
Diplomatic Courier. ~“MLes Miserables. 
“The Story of Will Rogers. ~~ 
Story of Robin Hood, “#@“The Quiet 
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Man. “The Winning Team. “Duel 
at Silver Creek. “The Crimson Pirate. 
MYWhat Price Glory. “One Minute to 
Zero. “Lure of the Wilderness. “Son of 
Ali Baba. “Untamed Frontier. “Glory 
Alley. “Don’t Bother to Knock. 

Comedy: “i Dreamboat. ““Fear- 
less Fagan. “Son of Paleface. ~~ 
Pat and Mike. “Francis Goes to West 
Point. “Jumping Jacks. “Lost in Alas- 
ka. M Wait "Till the Sun Shines Nellie 

Musical: “Where's Charley. ~~ 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow 
“HI Dream of Jeanie. “Lovely to 
Look At. #She’s Working Her Way 
Through College. 








FRANK LEAHY 
Coach of 
Notre Dame 


BUD 
WILKINSON 
Coach of 
Oklahoma U. 


LEFTY JAMES 
Coach of 
Cornell U. 
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SENIORS 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 
Have plenty of spending money during 
ad senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec- 
of beautiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. America’s bes! plan 
ond highest commission rate. A free 
Book given with each order. Free 
cards agents. 

Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa, 





| MADE A LOT OF 
EXTRA MONEY? 


FAST...YOU CAN TOO Das 
money for yourself, 


If you want to earn extra mone 
your chureh, your organization, here is an easy 
Hof friendly way to "%S it in your spare time 


We will send samples of our new 1052 
Christmas cards and gifts, Show them to 
friends and neighbors—take their orders 
—and earn up to 100% profit for ON APPROVAL 

AND WATCH 


THE MONEY 

















' Buy U.S. Defense 
Stamps 








Glemihes 


Cuticura helps clear them up fast 


You'll be amazed how fast 
blackheads and externally 
caused pimples yield when 
you iather-massage with 
Cuticura Soap twice daily 
—apply Cuticura Ointment 
nightly—and use 

new “invisible” 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the 

Buy today sure. 


qiicura 
” sil ¢ 





tC HRISTMAS carbs” 


STUDIOS (Ri Same 


a Leader. Earn Big Extra 

4 in full or SPARE TIME 

if RE Yours for seilimg only 

100 startlio new 

Other exclusive AMAZING 

NO novelties. 

NO PISK Bend postal 

card today 

assortment samples on ap- 
be eine free sem) 


1TE TobAY 
9,1 138 Deane St. W.Y.13,0.. 
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On September 30, the Ilth U. S. 
commemorative for 1952 will go on 
sale at Washington, D. C. The new 3- 
cent stamp will honor the 500th year 
since the printing of the first book from 
movable type. The book was the Bible. 

Movable type was invented in the 
1450s by Johann Gutenberg of Ger- 


500th oiere ary 
_. of the printina 
of the first book. 


The Bible pn ey stamp 


many. The Bible stamp shows a paint- 
ing of Gutenberg in his shop. 

The new stamp will be issued dur- 
ing Bible Week, which begins Septem- 
ber 30. For a first-day cover of the 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelopé 
to the Postmaster, Washington 13, 
D. C., before September 30. Write 
“First-day Cover” on the upper left- 
hand corner of the envelope. Enclose 
it in an outer envelope. 

You may ask for as many as 10 first- 
day covers. Be sure to send a money 
order to cover the cost of the first-day 
covers you request. 


U-S-POSTAGE 3¢ 





Mt. Rushmore National Memorial stamp | 


On August 11 at Keystone, South 
Dakota—the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial—a 3-cent green was issued. 
It shows the sculptured heads of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln 
on Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. 

STAMP FANS! Keep posted on the 
latest stamp news in this column. 


Words at Work 


Words defined’ and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


dynasty (p. 7)—A succession of rul- 
ers of the same family. A dynasty is 
formed when a ruler dies or leaves the 
throne, and his power and royal pasi- 
tion pass to another member of his 
family. A dynasty ends when a mem- 
ber of a different family gains the rul- 
er's position. 

phgraoh (p. 10)—A title used by 
Egypt's rulers thousands of years ago. 

fanatic (p. 10)—A person who is so 
enthusiastic about something that he 
becomes unreasonable in speech or ac- 
tion. 

Middle East (p. 10)—The region of 
southwest Asia and noftheast Africa. As 
commonly used, this geographical term 
includes countries from Egypt eastward 
to Iran. 

repatriate (p. 
own country. 

nominee, candidate (p. 17)—A nom- 
inee, in U. S. politics, is a person 
chosen ‘by a political party as its can- 
didaté for election to a political office. 
Candidate is a broader term which in- 
cludes all persons seeking election to 
office, whether they are nominees of a 
political party or not. 


15)—Restore to one’s 


Say It Right! 


Hussein (p. 7) his sin. 

Faisal (p. 7)—fi sal. 

Hashemite (p. 7)—ha shi mit. 

dynasty (p. 7)—di nas ti. 

Iraq (p. 7)—I rdk. 

Talal (p. 7)—ta Jal. 

Tigris (p. 7)—ti gris. 

Euphrates (p. 7)—d fra téz. 

Mossadegh (p. 9)—m06d s& di. 

fellah (p. 11)—fél a. 

Mehemet Ali (p. 12)—mé hém &t al 6, 
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Aswan (p. 13)—as wdn. 
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Adolfo Ruiz Cortines (p. 14)—a dél £6 
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Juan Peron (p. 14)—hwiin pa rén. 

apartheid (p. 15)—a part hit. 

Adlai (p. 16)—dd 1a. 
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TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY. DEPT. B-17, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 











Voted Down 


Phyllis Robson, editor of the English 
Dog World, relates that at a polling 
booth during a recent election a lady 
was seen going to vote with her dog. 

A man nearby said to her: “I see you 
are going to exercise your franchise.” 

“This isn’t a franchise,” she retorted 
angrily. “It’s a Welsh Corgi.” 


Your Dog 


Change of Mind 


“Doctor,” said the patient, “if there’s 
anything wrong with me, don’t frighten 
me half to death by giving it a long, 
scientific name. Just tell me in plain 
English what it is.” 

“Well,” the doctor replied hesitantly, 

“to be perfectly frank, you're just plain 
lazy.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” the patient 
said. “Now will you give me the sci- 
entific name for that condition so I can 
tell the folks at home?” 


” 


Oral Hygiene 


Brainstorm 


Flora: “And when rain falls, does it 
ever get up again?” 
Dora: “Oh, yes, in dew time.” 


Auburn Plainsman 


Knot Exactly 


In the heart of the Ozarks a motor- 
ist lost his way and inquired of a native, 
“Am I on the road for Kansas City?” 

“Well,” he said, “not exactly, bud. 
That road moseys along for a piece, 
then it turns into a hog trail, then, a 
squirrel track, and finally runs up! a 


scrub pine and ends in a knothole.” 
Quote 


The Learning Process 
The youngster was impressed with 
his latest knowledge. “Mother,” he 
shouted, coming home from school, “did 
you know that the earth is revolting on 


its abscess?” 
Reveille 


Geography Lesson 
A nun told us, with evident glee, of 
a geography test among her 2nd and 
3rd grade students in which she asked 
where the German people came from, 
the French people, the Italian, the 
English, ete. 
All went well until she finally asked, 
“And where do the Irish come from?” 
Then came the answer: “From Notre 
Dame!” 
Information 


Can’t Get it 


The 5th grade was having a geog- 
raphy lesson, and the teacher asked 
Bobby a question about the English 
Channel. 

“I wouldn't know about that one,” 
the little boy shook his head doubt- 
fully. “We only get one channel on our 


TV set.” 
Dixie Roto Magazine 


Count Him Out! 


The paratroopers were aloft,for their 
first jump. Everything went off in per- 
fect order, until the last man came for- 
ward to jump. 

“Hold it!” shouted his commanding 
officer. “You're not wearing your para- 
chute!” 

“Oh, that’s,all right, sir,” retorted the 
recruit. “We're just practicing, aren't 
we?” 

The Sign 


Coal-hearted? 

“Does your wife ever pay you any 
compliments?” asked the curious bach- 
elor. 

“Only in the winter,” 
chalant- answer. 

“In the winter? How do you mean?” 

“Well, when the fire gets low, she 


says, ‘Alexander, the gratel’” 
Highways of Happiness 


was the non- 


Reminder 


She: “That engagement ring you 
gave me reminds me of a state capital.” 

He: “Which one, dear?” 

She: “Little Rock.” 


Patuxent River Teste 


Wish You Were Here! 


While attending a dance with her 
favorite date, a young woman went to 
the powder room where she met several 
friends she hadn’t seen for ages. The 
conversation, gay and gossipy, went 
on and on and on. Then the maid 
handed her a note from her date. In a 
bold, male hand were the words: “Can't 
understand why you haven't written.” 


Philnews 


The Last Laugh 


Smart guy (getting on bus): “Well, 
Noah, is your ark full?” 
Driver: “No, I'm short one donkey. 


Come on in.” 
Keesler News 


Pardon You! 


He: “Are you John Brown of Cleve- 
land, Ohio?” 

Him: “No, I'm not.” 

He: “Well, I am, and that’s his coat 


you're putting on.” 
Ban Diego Aztec 








“After he’s had an RC there’s > 
no stopping Jimmy.” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





cs 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! Cp 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 
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Arrow Par—snow-white broadcloth with 
a soft, widespread collar. Regular or 
French cuffs. Par, like all Arrow shirts, 
is “Sanforized”-labeled; can’t ever shrink 
out of fit. 


ae 


Sports Shirts make straight for Arrow 
Gabanaro! Rich, rugged rayon gabar- 
dine ... WASHABLE . . . COLORFAST 
.» «in 12 colors. Exact collar sizes, sleeve 
lengths. Plus the comfortable new 
ARAFOLD collar! 


this fall / 


All ARROW, to a man! 


* Run the eye over these value-packed 
winners! Then follow the lead of the 
leaders you admire. Always insist on 
Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, under- 
wear, handkerchiefs! 


Checks you'll be happy to sign for! This 
handsome number is colorfast, washable; 
has the ARAFOLD collar featuring new 
smartness, new comfort looks really 
great with a tie or without! 


Arrow Gordon Dover— perennial fa- 
vorite of men on every campus, this 
button-down Oxford is handsomely tai- 
lored for long and rugged wear .. . has 
non-chip, anchored-to-stay buttons. 


Arrow Underwear—a cotton “T” shirt 
is a “must”! Arrow shorts can't “creep 
up,”’ have no center seam to chafe. 
Choice of several models including all- 
elastic waistband. 


Shirts © Ties « Sports Shirts 
Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs 


— 





ARROW 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 7; 
unit on Egypt, pp. 9-13; news pages, 
pp. 8 and 14-15. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: maps on pp. 9,.14-15; “An 
American Meets the Fellahs of the 
Nile,” pp. 10-11. 

American History: “Ike vs. Steve” 
(Presidential nominating conventions), 
p-. 16; “Should National Nominating 
Conventions Be Abolished?” (pro-con 
discussion), p. 17; map, “Our Stake in 
the Moslem World.” p- 9; “Quick Look 
at the News,” p. 8. 

Civics and Citizenship: “Youth Gets 
Out the Vote” (Good Citizens at Work), 
pp. 18-20; “American Liberty,” p. 20. 

Current Affairs: “Newsmakers,” p. 7; 
“Quick Look at the News,” p. 8; “Quake 
Zone,” p. 9; “E , What Now?” p. 13; 
“This Summer's World News in Re- 
view,” pp. 14-15; “Ike vs. Steve,” p. 16. 

Vocational Guidance: “Blueprint 
Your Career” (Career Club Feature), 
pp. 24-25. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 28. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 29. 

Straight Thinking: pro-con, p. 17; 
“Know Your World” workbook, p. 22. 

Vocabulary Improvement: “Words at 
Work,” p. 30. 

Health Guidance: “To Your Good 
Health,” p. 24. 

Hobbies and Recreation: crossword 


puzzle, p. 20; sports, p. 26; “Movie 
Check List,” p. 29; Stamps, p. 30. 


NEWS PAGES (pp. 8, 14-15, 16) 

As this is the first issue of a new 
semester, World Week covers the high- 
lights of the summer’s news events in 
the news-map on pages 14-15; the arti- 
cle on the national political conventions, 
page 16; and “Quick Look at the News,” 
page 8. 

In following issues, the four news 
pages will run consecutively, immedi- 
ately ‘ollowing the “Newsmakers” page 
at the beginning of the magazine, and 
will deal with the events of the current 
weekly period. Background information 
will be provided in the “What’s Behind 


It” section of news stories. 


Special Unit: EGY?T AND THE 
TROUBLED MOSLEM WORLD 
(pp. 9-13; also pp. 7 and 22) 
The article, “Quake Zone,” on page 9, 

points out factors that make the Moslem 

lands of the world constant trouble- 
spots. The specific problems of Egypt 
are considered in the articles on pages 

10-13 and the accompanying pictures. 

The “Newsmakers” article can suitably 

be used with this unit. It deals with the 

teen-age kings of two Moslem countries 
allied with Egypt in the Arab League. 

The workbook page, page 22, deals with 

the unit. 


Lesson Assignments 
1. Page 9: (1) For each of the fol- 
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affairs dictate. 





WHAT’S AHEAD: List of Weekly Units 


Unit topics are planned for the dates listed below, but are subject to 
change whenever changing world conditions throw the spotlight of interest 
on other areas or other world problems. 

This Week: Egypt and the Troubled Moslem World 

Sept. 24: Schuman Plan, EDC, and European Unity 

Oct. 1: Germany, Key to Europe 


8: America’s Resources: Materials Commission Findings 
15; Latin America’s Problems 

22: Key to Understanding the News 

29: The U. S. Presidential Election 

Nov. 5: Yugoslavia Between Two Worlds 

12: Africa South of the Sahara 

19: New Frontiers in Atomic Energy 


10: Viet Nam, Storm Center of Southeast Asia 

During 1953: The New U, S. Administration; Korea; the United Nations; 
Industrial Research; Austria; Scientific Farming; Eastern Europe; Foreign 
Aid; Great Britain; Aviation; Japan; France; other subjects as trends in world 








lowing, give one reason why it is a 
“trouble-spot”: (a) Tunisia; (b) Iran; 
(c) Egypt. (2) What is the meaning 
of nationalism? How has nationalism 
helped cause unsettled conditions in the 
Middle East? (3) What part may com- 
munism play in Middle East troubles? 
(4) What is meant by the terms “Mid- 
die East”? “Moslem Wurld”? 

2. Pages 10-11: (1) What makes the 
Nile River so important to the people 
of Egypt? (2) Give three examples of 
the low living standard of most Egyp- 
tians. (3) State two ways in which the 
Egyptian government is trying to im- 
prove living standards. 

3. Pages 12-13: (1) How did Britain 
obtain control over the Suez Canal? 
(2) How did Britain change its rela- 
tions with Egypt in the treaty of 1936? 
(3) Mention three problems Egypt 
faces at home in building a modern 
nation. 


QUAKE ZONE (p. 9) 
Aim 

To study the causes of restlessness in 
many Moslem countries. 


illustrative Aids 
World Week map on page 9. 


For Student Readings 

(1) “Murder, Inc., in the Middle 
East: Moslem Brotherhood,” American 
Mercury, 6/52. (2) “What the U, S&. 
Can Do in the Middle East,” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, 7/1/52.:(3) “Imperial- 
ism, Nationalism, Feudalism,” Nation, 
6/7/52. 


Motivation 

Suppose you have a summer job in 
a travel bureau. A tourist planning a 
trip which would take him to Middle 
East countries asks you for information 
about the “disturbed countries.” Which 
countries would you mention and what 
would you tell him about them? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do newspapers mean when 
they say that “growing Moslem nation- 
alism” is partly responsible for restless- 
ness in the Middle East? 

2. Why are many Moslems unfriend- 
ly to France and Britain? How is the 
U. S. involved? 

8. Students can give their reports to 
the class based on the suggested read- 
ings. Class discussion follows. 

4. Why is communism regarded as a 
threat as long as upset conditions per- 
sist in the Moslem world? 


Summary 
What does it matter to YOU what 
happens in the Middle East? 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


European Unity 
and the German Problem 
Sept. 24 and Oct. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Understanding the 
Schuman Plan (Catalog No. S1.74:26), 
1951, 5¢; Young Germany: Apprentice 
to Democracy, 1951, 35¢; East Ger- 
many Under Soviet Control, 1952, 35¢. 
The above pamphlets are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Can Europe Unite? by 
Vera M. Dean & J. K. Galbraith (Head- 
line Series No. 80), 1950, 35¢, Foreign 
Poli¢y Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16. 

ARTICLES: “West German Army: 
When?” U. S. News & World Report, 
June 6, 1952. “United States of Europe, 
a Hope for Peace,” by B. Ruml, Col- 
lier’s, June 21, 1952. “Integration: 800— 
1952,” by M. L. Hoffman, New York 
Times Magazine, March 16, 1952. “To- 
ward European Unity,” by S. B. Fay, 
Current History, June, 1952. “Creating 
a New Europe: It Must Be Done,” by 
Paul H. Spaak, New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 20, 1952. “Schuman Plan: 
A Blow to Monopoly,” by W. J. Dono- 
van, Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 1952 
“Germany: A Bigger Korea?” U.S. News 
& World Report, May 28, 1952. “Ger 
mans on Our Side,” by K. Heiden, Life, 
June 9, 1952. “Five Great Problems 
for West Germany,” by D. Middleton, 
New York Times Magazine, June 1, 
1952. 


FILMS: Keeping the Peace, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. International coopera- 
tion between the U. S. and Europe from 
the Atlantic Pact to NATO. Wili Europe 
Unite?, 20 minutes, sale or rent, British 
Information Services. Benefits to the 
countries of Europe if they cooperate 
as a geographic and economic whole; 
the penalties if they do not. Europe 
Looks Ahead, free loan, 20 minutes, 
A. F. Films, Inc., Room 1001, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Western 
Europe’s progress toward economic re- 
covery and the challenges which lie 
ahead—increasing productivity, greater 
economic cooperation, and integration. 
The Story of M. D. A. P., 27 minutes, 
free loan, Army Pictorial Service Divi- 
sion, Motion Picture Branch, Washing- 
ton, D, C., Purpose and operation of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram. School in Cologne, 15 minutes, 
sale or rent, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Physical and human difficul- 
ties in rebuilding Germany’s educational 
system. Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany, 
18 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Hitler’s conquests, defeats, 
and the occupation of Germany after 
World War II. 

FILMSTRIPS: Berlin Blockade, 61 
frames, New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Stevenson _ 
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(Teacher's signature) _ 


If your class conducts a Presidential poll, as suggested on page 16 of the 
Student Edition, WORLD WEEK would be grateful for a report of the re- 
sult.. This coupon is given for your convenience. Mail to: WORLD WEEK, 
$51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


This is the result of the Presidential poll 


__ (subject) 
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(Continued from page 5-T) 
Activities 

1. It would be wise to use the map 
on page 9 to help students become 
familiar with Middle East geography 
before getting into active class discus- 
sion, Students can trace the “British 
life-line” trade route and interpret the 
map key. As time allows, drill in map 
skills. 

2. Part of the lesson could include 
an “interview” with Mossadegh. With 
questions prepared in advance, Iran's” 
problems and issues can be brought out. 
Two bright students can do the job. 

3. A committee can be assigned to 
the class bulletin board, to report daily 
as headline news develops. The rest of 
the class can set aside a section of their 
scrapbooks for Middle East news, to be 
filled with clippings, cartoons, pictures, 
etc, 

4. Class artists can draw original car- 
toons, or copy good cones from the daily 
newspapers, on Middle East problems. 

5. Brighter students in the class can 
write newspaper editorials as they might 
have appeared in a Moslem paper’ on 
an issue important to the country where 
the paper is published. 


AN AMERICAN MEETS THE FELLAHS 
OF THE NILE (pp. 10-11) 


Aim 
To learn about farm and village life 
in Egypt. 


illustrative Aids 
Pictures on pp. 11-12; map, p. 9. 


Motivation 

Have students study the pictur®s on 
pages 11-12 to learn about living con- 
ditions and problems in Egypt. Note 
the barefoot boys, their clothing, the 
student, the type of housing, the meth- 
ods of irrigation, river transportation, 
crude tools, hand methods. 


Discussion Questions 

1, People usually try to learn and 
profit from past experiences. How, then, 
do you explain the low living standards 
and the backward farming and indus- 
trial methods in Egypt, an ancient land? 

2. Would you expect U. S. manu- 
facturers of automobiles, refrigerators 
and washing machines to be doing a big 
business with Egypt? Why? 

3. How do you explain the concen- 
tration of Egypt’s population along the 
Nile River? Why is Egypt sometimes 
called “the gift of the Nile”? 

4. Why is a good system of irriga- 
tion necessary to the very life of Egypt? 

5. In what ways is the Egyptian gov- 
ernment trying to raise living standards? 


Activities 
1. As a lesson summary, students can 
draw a free-hand map of Egypt. Include 





major cities, Nile River, neighboring 
countries and bodies of water. 

2. A committee can use an almanac 
to draw up a chart listing Egypt's re- 
sources and major exports and imports. 

3. Bright students can write a page 
in their imaginary diary recalling their 
visit to Egypt. They speak with fellahs 
and city people. The page could bring 
in a comparison with U. §. life. 

4. Part of the lesson could include a 
simple dramatization by two bright stu- 
dents, who take the parts of a fellah and 
a U. S. tourist having a conversation 
about life and problems in Egypt. 

5. The class can write a speech as it 
might have been delivered by an Egyp- 
tian delegate to the U. N., describing 
his country’s needs in an appeal for aid. 
EGYPT, WHAT NOW? (pp. 12-13) 
Aim 

To discuss the changing relationship 
between Egypt and Britain and factors 
responsible for ousting of King Farouk. 


For Student Reports 

(1) “War Against Colonialism,” Vi- 
tal Speeches, 6/15/52. (2) “Egypt's 
Plague: King-Size Graft,” U. S. News, 
8/8/52. 
Activity Approach 

Divide six bright students into two 
opposing groups to represent the British 
and Egyptian points of view in the 
Sudan and Suez controversy. Each stu- 
dent will have read one or more of the 
suggested readings or others readily 
available. Assign one student of each 
group to act as the challenging leader 
to provoke discussion. After about 5-10 
minutes bring the rest of the class into 
the discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were an Egyptian, how 
would you feel about Britain? Why? 

2. If you were an Englishman, how 
would you feel about Egypt's anti- 
British actions? Why? 

8. How do you explain Britain’s un- 
willingness to yield to Egypt on control 
over the Suez? 

4. Why are Egypt's living standards 
and health conditions called Egypt's 
“enemies”? 

5. King Farouk’s farewell message to 
Egypt's new leaders was, “I wish them 
luck. They will need it.” What prob- 
lems do you think he might have been 
thinking about? 


Activities 


1. As a lesson summary, have the 
class turn to the cartoon on the work- 
book page for interpretation. 

2. Bright students should be encour- 
aged to read the suggested references 
to enrich the lesson with additional in- 
formation. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
(pp. 16-20) 


If desired, the three articles on pages 
16-20 can be used together in studying 
the current Presidential election cam- 
paign, As Part 2 of the October 1 issue, 
every student-subscriber will receive 
“America Votes,” a 32-page separately- 
bound section entirely devoted to the 
Presidential election of 1952. 


Procedure 


1. Student difficulties may be antici- 
pated by explaining such terms as: con- 
ventions, nominations, primaries, politi- 


MEET THE FAMILY! 


7-T 


cal bosses, party machines, “smoke- 
filled rooms,” etc. 

2. A group of brighter students can 
conduct the pro-con discussion on page 
17. It is more important at this age 
level to clarify the issues than to try to 
resolve them. 

8. Inquire how many followed the 
conventions on either television or radio. 
“What was your reaction? Were you 
bored? excited? disgusted? inspired? 
educated?” 


Activities 


1, Take a Presidential poll in your 
class, as suggestéd on page 16. (World 
Week would like to hear about the re- 
sult, Note coupon on page 6-T.) 

2. Organize a “get-out-the-vote” cam- 
paign, if approved by school officials. 
Information can be obtained from the 
American Heritage Foundation or from 
the Citizenship Education Project. The 
“CEP Packet of Election Practices,” 
with how-to-do-it information on get- 
thing out the vote, is available from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
30¢. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, P. 22 


I, Cartoon Story: Farouk; a new gov- 
ernment forced him to leave the country; 
military dictatorship (or, the army; or, 
military leaders); corruption; masses of 
poor farmers; worried and still poor. 

IL. Egypt's Timetable: 1, 5, 2, 3, 6, 4. 

III. Restless Moslem World: l-a, 2-c, 
8-d, 4-b. 

IV. Fact or Opinion? 1-T, 2-O, 3-F, 


v. Egypt's Problems: 1-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b. 
(Note map and article on pp. 9-10) 








If your teaching assignment next term will be concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which World Week 
is not appropriate, please pass this copy of the magazine to 
a teacher who would be interested. Perhaps some other 
Scholastic Magazine would be appropriate for your new 
assignment. We invite you to write for sample copies of any 
of the following Scholastic Magazines: 

JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZEN (temporary title), our 
new magazine for grades 4 and 5, first issue dated Sept. 
17, 1952. 40¢ per semester; 80¢ per school year. Issued 
weekly. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). 
Elementary social studies, English, 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 

WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Inter- 
mediate social studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per 
school year. Issued weekly. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Senior social studies, plus short story every issue. 
65¢ per semester; $1.80 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ® 


351 Fourth Avenue ° 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 
12). Functional material for improvement of commu- 
nication skills, with student features. 65¢ per semester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Composition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ 
per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chairmen 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. * Or. 
Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. * Rt. Rev. Megr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D.C. © Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Iilinols 
* Dr. Uleyd S$. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Iinois * .Dr. Mark C. Schinverer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie * 
Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, $. Paul, 
Minnesote. 


New York 10, N. Y. 





Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It's easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for good reading when they are at the most im- 
pressionable age. 

WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 

The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members. Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


- —MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- — 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 
851 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 


Name 





School Grade 





School Address— 








readers and includes titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sports stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysteries, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue. ) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 


1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few 
as they wish of the books ps Fae | during the year. 


3. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied free. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books. 


4, FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books Se 
the end 


Club members may choose a free book at 
the ‘semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Max J. Herzberg, i Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; E. 


Santa Barbara (Cal.) High School; Richard :J. ra 
President Catholic Library Association; Margaret 
Young People’s Specialist, N. Y.. Public ldbeary; A, 
Neville, Past President Nat. Council of T. of English. 





